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Light Rails and Railroads. 


SHOE HEEL, N. C., Feb. 3, 1885. 
To THE EprToR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

I wish to give, as a point of departure for discussion, my 
views on certain points of railroad construction which are of 
considerable practical interest to many in these parts. 

I will say, as briefly as possible, that I have been decidedly 
in favor of putting into practice some very considerable 
modifications of the usual forms and methods of construction, 
to meet the necessities of particular cases. 

I have advocated in many instances the use of rail weigh- 
ing from 30 lbs. down to 20 Ibs. per yard, with engines and 
cars to suit; and rails of 40 Ibs. in some cases in which the 
engines (occasionally) and the cars ordinarily in use on main 
lines in our section might be expected to pass over the pro- 
posed lines. 

In ali these cases, where the weight of rolling stock 
required, and cheapness of timber would justify it, 
as is generally the case, I would increase the number 
of ties. | My reasons for the use of the latter rail, 40 Ibs., in 
some cases, are not wholly theoretical, since in practice I 
know of 40-ton engines and ordinary cars running succes- 
sfully over just such rail at fair speed. As to the lighter 
rail | have had some observation on the narrow gauge, but 
none with the standard, 4 ft. 814 in. 

I am, however, decidedly of the opinion that judicious use 
might be made of such rail, with standard gauge, even down 
to as low as 16 lbs., certainly to 20 Ibs. 

In some instances I have favored the narrow gauge; par- 
ticularly where trade was largely local, and to a terminus of 
considerable importance, itself furnishing the bulk of trade to 
the road. 

I favor a special section of light (16 or 20 lbs.) rail with 
narrow head of about the width that in the larger rail ap- 
pears usually to receive all or nearly all the load until the 
rails are considerably worn, or even a somewhat less width- 
With such light rail I would put ties as close together as rea- 
son would allow, and the necessities of maintenance of way; 
to permit passage of cars (but not engines) from other lines. 

The reason of all the foregoing is sound economy and 
adaptation of means to ends. It is perhaps difficult 
for those living in a section whose roads are crowded to 
their utmost capacity, where growth is rapid, and popula- 
tion and trade already large, to understand fully the neces- 
sities of the situation in some parts of our country. Take a 
region which is at present thinly settled and little de 
veloped, which is yet a fair agricultural section, with some 
timber, occasional mines, and other resources. We have no 
public lands to give away, nothing to attract rapid immigra- 
tion, no reason to expect speedy growth. A road to reach 
or traverse our (supposed) section would not lie in the direc- 
tion of the great lines of trade or travel ; but must we do 
without one altogether, or wait for years that we may grow / 
To this | say, No! Have a railroad, if you have to build, on 
the plans described, and indeed because you can build on 
such plans, and operate, too, successfully, but have a rail- 
road. 

Consider the questions proposed and give us an answer. 
It may do much good. C. H. Scorrt. 











Light Rails and Narrow Gauge. 
WRIGHTSVILLE, Ga., Feb. 21, 1885. 

To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

Can you or some of your correspondents give me some in- 
formation on the following points : 

1. Tread a few years agoan account of a road (in Maine, 
I think), which was built as a narrow-gauge, using a 25-lb. 
rail. Afterwards it was changed to a standard gauge, and a 
tolerably heavy traffic was carried on for several years before 
a heavier rail was substituted. Can you give me any more 
definite information in regard to this road? 2. Has any road 
in the United States ever been changed from standard to 
narrow gauge’? 3. Have you any statistics showing how 
many roads in the United States have been changed from 
narrow to standard gauge ¢ NaRROW GAUGE, 

{1. The road referred to, doubtless, was the Billerica 
& Bedford, of Massachusetts, of 2 ft. gauge, which 
was operated a very short time. The rails and 
rolling stock were then taken to Maine and used in 
the construction of the Sandy River Railroad, 18 miles 
long, also of 2-ft. gauge, which has been regarded as 
successful, but for two years preparations have been 
made to change it to the standard gauge. It is not 
yet changed. Its capital account is $8,420 per mile. 
In the year to Sept. 30, 1884, it earned $1,143 gross 
and $104 net per mile of road, the net earnings 
being about 1} per cent. on the investment. There 
are two other 2-ft. gauge railroads in Maine, the 
Monson Railroad, six miles long, which was built 
chiefly for carrying slate from the quarries to the 
Bangor & Piscataquis Railroad at Abbott; and the 
Bridgton & Saco River Railroad, 154 miles, which 
has a capital of $12,930 per mile and during the 11 
months that it was open last year earned $1,150 
gross and $290 net per mile. 

2, There have been several cases where a company 


building a narrow-gauge railroad has secured an old 
standard-gauge road of short length and made it part 
of its line by changing its gauge. The old King’s 
Mountain Railroad, of South Carolina, was thus made 
a part of the Chester & Lenoir ; the Iron Railroad, of 
Ohio, went in to the Toledo, Cincinnati & St. Louis ; 
and the Paw Paw Railroad (four miles), of Michigan, 
was joined to the Toledo & South Haven. 

83. We have no complete statistics. Among them 
are the Des Moines & Minneapolis, the Galena & 
Southern Wisconsin, the Philadelphia & Atlantic 
City, the Bell’s Gap, the New York & Manhattan Beach, 
while there are several others which it is now pro- 
posed to change, some of them of considerable length 
—EDITOR RAILROAD GAZETTE. | 








Angle Fish-Plates. 
No, 22 GREAT GEORGE STREET, WESTMINSTER. | 
NDON, Jan. 31, 1885. | 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

I have just received your paper of 16th inst., which gives a 
section of the ‘‘Heaviest Rail in America.” It certainly 
ought to be a strong rail, judging from the design, and should 
not deflect much even at the ends. Then why brace up the 
rail joint with angle fish-plates? Surely they are not re- 
quired in this case, and will do the rails no good. The chances 
are these fish-plates will act like an anvil for the wheels to 
hammer the rail-head over. I take it that a plain fish-plate 
is quite sufficient for a strong rail, and that it is rather the 
weaker sections that want strengthening at the joints. 

It seems to me that the tendency nowadays is to make 
joints too stiff, and we have facts before us that go to show 
this, such as the boiling over of the rail ends when the rails 
have not gone in the middle. It may be soft steel, but I am 
strongly of opinion that it is owing to joints being too rigid. 
Of course, I do not dispute that an angle fish-plate may be 
useful in some cases, but not desirable in all, and decidedly 
not in this instance, the flange of the rail being a very broad 
one, which stiffens the rail, as we know by testing. These 
angle fish-plates make a good fit with the rails on paper, but 
it is a difficult matter to keep the fit in practice, as I know by 
looking after thousands of tons. 

As for the particular angle fish-plates illustrated in your 
paper, I fail altogether to see how the joint is to be tightened 
up. How can the fish-plate move in with that angle that is 
underneath it, and which corresponds to the angle on the top 
of the rail flange ? F. G. FreEvb. 

[Since the ideal rail is one which has no joints at all 
but is equally stiff at all points, and since neither the 
angle fish-plate nor any other yet introduced fully at- 
tains this end, it is difficult tosee how any increase of 
stiffness which does not make the joint stiffer than the 
rail itself, regarded as a continuous beam, can be any- 
thing but a gain. However stiff and heavy the rail 
itself may be, the ratio of its strength to the strength 
of the joint is sensibly the same. The flowing of the 
metal at the joints is commonly regarded as resulting 
from the weakness and not the strength of the joints, 
and certainly no practical disadvantage of the kind re- 
ferred to seems to have been found to result from 
angle plates, but directly the contrary. 

The angle fish-plate is an American invention and 
has made its way into general favor with great rapid- 
ity, even for this country, as will appear from the 
letter below, giving the history of its introduction. It 
is now in all but universal use in this country for new 
rails of any weight or pattern, and it would require 
some courage, and create some astonishment at a rail 
mill, to order plain fish-plates for any large order of 
rails intended for first class track. The chief motive 
for this, we apprehend, has been tlie gain’ in stiffness, 
although the stopping of creeping is also important. 
In addition to the notes of European introduction in 
the letter below, angle fish-plates seem to be rapidly 
growing in favor in Germany. and perhaps in other 
parts of Europe, although largely in the form of one 
angle-plate and one fish-plate combined, which was 
early abandoned here.—EDITOR RAILROAD GAZETTE. | 





Chief Engineer's ce, 
PR a ty von 
PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 13, 1885. , 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

Answering your favor of the 12th inst., in regard to the 
history of the introduction of angle fish-plates into this coun- 
try, I would say, previous to 1870 we had a great deal of 
trouble from the creeping of the rails on the Susquehanna 
Bridge above Harrisburg. This bridge was a wooden Howe 
truss with arches, for a single track, with a 7-degree curve at 
the east end and a 5%4-degree curve at the west end of the 
bridge. We have taken as much as 4 ft. of rail out of the 
eastern curve at a time and added it to the western curve. 
We tried for sume time different kinds of chairs and anchor 
straps, but without any satisfactory results. We were then 
using the ordinary plain fish-bar, and in order to avoid drill- 
ing our steel rails through the flange, thereby running the 
risk of breaking, we had a lot of angle splice-bars made of 
cast iron in Harrisburg. They had four bolt-holes and were 
of the same shape as the angle-splice now in use on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. In order effectually to stop the 





creeping of the rails, we had the bolts in one end 
of the rail screwed up very tight ang the other 


left comparatively loose ; this, of course, anchored one end 
of each rail and most effectually stopped the creeping. In 
the course of the usual repairs on the track, however, both 
ends of these bolts were screwed up ina similar manner to 
that on the ordinary track, when it was found that, on 
account of the long flat base resting on the stringers and 
having four spikes to each joint, it still entirely prevented the 
rails from creeping, and the joints on the bridge gave us less 
trouble than on any other part of the road. These splices 
were then made of wrought iron for use on the main track 
between New York and Pittsburgh, using only one angle 
splice on the outside of the rail, on the score of economy, 
with the plain splice inside, but we soon found that this was 
apt to cause a short “‘ kink” in the rail about 12 in. from the 
end, because the inside of the rail still had a tendency to 
creep, which was prevented on the outside by the flange- 
bar. Since we began using the angle-bar on the inside and 
outside, we have had no trouble of any kind, either in the 
creeping of the rails or in lateral deflection from the true 
line on account of the joints. We find, however, that the 
practice of repair men is to “‘tamp” the joint ties a little 
higher than the other ties under the rail, which has the ten- 
dency to make the rail ends spring upward whenever a 
driving-wheel is on each side of the joint, and the only 
trouble we have had from our angle splice has been from the 
cracking through the top edge. In other words, the splice 
broke upward instead of downward; as per sketch inclosed. 
We are now remedying this by using the splice with a heavier 
top chord, something similar to the one used on the Lehigh 
Valley. Railroad [illustrated in the Gazette of Dec. 21, 1882), 
a drawing of which we send you herewith. This, we hope, 
will obviate the only trouble that we have had with the angle 
splice-bars. 

The first splice used on the Susquehanna Bridge was early 
in the spring of 1870, and has been in continuous use on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad ever since. In 1873 or 1874 a party 
had this bar patented, but he acknowledged that he got his 
idea from the splice on our Susquehanna Bridge, and, of 
course, his patent is good for nothing, as we had it in use three 
or four years before his patent was issued. In 1876 we fur- 
nished the Chief Engineer of the Belgian Railroads, in Eu- 
rope, with our specifications and drawings of the standard 
track of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and, when I was over 
there, two years ago, I noticed that the new track that they 
were building was built very closely in accordance with our 
specifications and cross-section; but I have never known it to 
be used in any other part of Europe. I think, however, you 
will find they are used very extensively in Belgium on the 
state roads belonging tothe government, and, I believe, on 
some parts of the road up the river Rhine (east side). 

Wm. H. Brown, Chief Engineer. 





Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis Railway Co., + 
CoLtumsts, O., Feb. 19, 1885. 4 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

I must certainly take issue with your English correspond- 
ent, regarding the utility of angle-bars and his objection to 
the same. 

Our experience is that the trouble, if any, is owing to the 
fact that the joints are not stiff enough, and the present tend- 
ency is toward increasing the sectional area of the angle- 
bars, especially enlarging the upper flanges under the rail- 
head so as to increase their stiffness and give better support 
to the rail ends. 

The pattern adopted by Mr. Sayre, formerly of the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad, which has also been adopted in a slightly 
modified form by the Pennsylvania Railroad, shows the tend- 
ency in that direction. 

In regard to the history of the introduction of the angle- 
bars in this country, I think I am quite right in my recollec- 
tion that at least the double angle-bar was first used on the 
Columbus & Hocking Valley Railroad, the principal offices of 
which are in this city. Mr. M. M. Greene, the President of 
that road, had experienced considerable trouble with his steel 
rails as first laid in 1873, on account of their breaking, if 
slotted in the base for the insertion of spikes to arrest creep- 
ing, and he was induced by these difficulties {to address a 
number of engineers throughout this country, with a request 
to suggest to him a splice which would do away with the 
necessity of slotting the base of the rail and at the same time 
prevent creeping of the rails. In response he received from 
Mr. O. Chanute, then Chief Engineer of the Erie Railway, 
a section of a very heavy rail with a very heavy splice-bar on 
each side of the rai], reaching under the rail-head, filling 
the entire space between head and base and extending a little 
outside of the base, which joint had been in use on the 
Erie Railway at an early date, but had been abandoned. 

From this crude joint Mr. Greene conceived the idea of 
having a splice made very nearly corresponding to the form 
now generally in use, and he had it manufactured by the Cleve- 
land Rolling Mill in 1874, but applied it only to the outside 
of the rail in his track for reasons of economy. 

Mr. D. W. Caldwell, who was then General Manager of 
the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis Railway, had his 
attention called to Mr. Greene’s joint and adopted it at once 
for the lines under his control, using it double—that is, one 
angle-bar on each side of the rail. This was in 1874-75. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad adopted the splice, using the 
angle on the outside and a straight fish-plate on the inside 
about the same time, and used the single bar long after the 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis Railway had adopted the 
double angle-bar. 

As you will see from the enclosed lithograph, it was still 
their standard in that form in February, 1875, and even as 
late as 1877, fully two years after the double angle-bar had 
been in use on the so called Pan Handle line, the Pennsylvania 
Railroud still adhered to the mixed splices ; but about the 





year 1876 the double angle-bar became generally used 
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throughout this country on the leading railroads, and has 
been continued with slight modifications ever since. 

It certainly isa purely American device, and I think that 
the credit of its introduction is due to Mr. M. M. Greene, of 
the Hocking Valley Railroad. 

M. J. BECKER, Chief Engineer. 
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Useful and Useless Check-chains. 
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Boston & Albany Railroad Co., | 
ALLSTON, Mass., March 2, 1885. | 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

I have read the article on ‘‘ Check-chains” in the Gazette 
of last week, and could come to no other conclusion than if 
=e check-chains are put on so recklessly and with so much slack, 
they are utterly useless; but if put on properly, so that they 
will be strong enough to hold when required to do service, 
they are a good safeguard. I have seena great many that I 
consider an entirely useless waste of money, as they would do 
no good if brought to a strain—not only because the chain 
was too weak and small, but because it had too much slack; 
so that if the truck was at once brought up by them they 
would break from the strain, as the blow is the harder and 
the advantage taken of the chain the greater the further it 
swiugs around. I presume that you have noticed that we put 
on our check-chains differently from most other roads; in 
fact, I do not know of any that applies them asI do. First, I 
use a good strong % chain, and run the chain on the outer 
end of the truck from a heavy strap fastened to the two centre 
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timbers of the car-body, with a strong hook on each end of it, 
and the chain extends to the corner of the truck, as in the 
sketch, holding the truck so that it can only swing just outside 
of the rail. The slack just allows the wheel to fall outside of 
one rail and inside the other. I have tested it carefully, and 
| || | make the chains just as short as is possible for the car to run 
| | the curves that are in main track and regular sidings. When 
Tk necessary to go into the shop yard on sharper curves, we un- 
hook the chains. 

On the rear or inside end of the truck the chain is reversed, 
running from the centre, or near the centre, of the truck to 
the side of the body, and instead of fastening to the sill direct. 
we put a plank across the car, bolting to each sill, and to this 
secure the chains, adjusting the length so the two chains oppo- 
site on diagonal corners will come taut alike and help each 
other. 

I believe in check-chains for passenger cars if rightly ap- 
plied, but have no faith in them if not. Our truck has 7 ft. 
wheel base. The slack depends, of course, upon the length of 
truck. F. D. Apams, Gen. Mas. Car-Builder. 

[We have also received a letter from an officer of a 
prominent line stating an intertion (which it is to be 
hoped may not be used for paving a place that we will 
not mention, like so many other good intentions) to 
test practically by derailments how much or little 
additional security may be really obtainable by quickly- 
acting check-chains, permitting no more swivelling 
than is absolutely essential for daily service on main 
2 line and ordinary turn-out curves.— EDITOR RAILROAD 
~ GAZETTE.] 
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Interlocking Swiiches and Signals, Grand Central 
: , Depot, New York. 
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2 The Grand Central Depot, which is perhaps the most im- 
4 portant passenger station in the country, is being greatly en- 
larged and theswitches and signaling arrangements Lave 
been considerably modified and improved to meet the increas- 
ing volume of local and through passenger traffic. Owing to 
2 /. the large size of the station, the great number of trains, and 
48" Sr | ee ; if / / ee the large amount of switching, the arrangements for inter- 
OVERHEAD BRIDGE | SBeRal * pss aes ) a i Mer Se Jae a locking the switches and signals are necessarily on a very 
rir lT | : a, extensive scale, and wil] probably for some years to come 
afford one of the best examples of an interlocked and fully 
signaled railroad yard tobe found in this country. Some 
description and illustrations of the yard, showing the arrange- 
ment of switches and signals and views of the interlocking 
arrangement and signals, will therefore probably be interest- 
ing to our readers. 

In the system we are about to describe each signal isa 
unit ina comprehensive and intricate scheme ; intricate in 
the relation of each signal to its fellows, or to its surround. 
ings, and yet simple in that it presents to the engineman never 
more than one of two plain, unmistakable meanings. 

A model of the Saxby & Farmer system was exhibited at 
the office of the Broadway Underground Railway as early 
as October, 1873. The Pennsylvania Railroad is credited 
with the erection of the first complete machine, placed in use 
on its road at East Newark early in 1875. To John M. 
Toucey, however, belongs the credit of the first practical 
introduction of interlocking into this country. The first ma- 
chine of the Brierley patent was put into service on the New 
York Central in August, 1874. This machine not proving 
satisfactory, was replaced in May, 1875, by one invented 
conjointly by Messrs. Toucey and Buchanan. The same year 
a similar machine was put into service at the Fifty-third 
Street cross-over, with excellent results. In 1876, the Penn- 
PT sylvania Railroad placed two of the Toucey Buchanan 
oo i, i machines upon its grounds at Philadelphia, and the immense 
18° * business of that year was with their aid conducted with an 
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INTERLOCKING SWITCH AND SIGNaL APPARATUS—GRAND CENTRAL (ENLARGED) DEPOT, NEW YORK. 


economy, safety and speed gratifying to the management as 
| | it was surprising to the public. 
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| The first complete machine was placed in use in 1875, and 
it will be seen, according to the statistics set forth in our 
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Fig. 1.—INTERIOR VIEW OF SIGNAL TOWER NO. 1—GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT. 


issue of Sept. 19, that the system has made slow progress on 
our roads so far. This is not to be wondered at when it is 
considered that heretofore it has been comparatively easier 
and cheaper to buy more room for tracks, and to put them 
down, than to make the very best use of the track room 
available ; for it will be noted that, given unlimited track 
room, or track room unlimited as regards the amount of 
traffic, the interlocking does not then become such a matter 
of prime necessity, and accident becomes possible only from 
defective way, or rolling stock, or train rules and discipline, 
or where the simplest and most imperative precautions for 
signals are neglected. Land is now, however, becoming 
scarce ; in the vicinity of large cities its purchase is becom- 
ing a matter of extreme difficulty, to say nothing of the tre- 
mendous cost which the maintenance of a large and un- 
wieldy yard entails. The same conditions are now becoming 
prominent here that have long obtained in thickly settled 
countries, and the interlocking is now gaining a fair foothold 
and recommending itself everywhere to favor. The Union 


Switch & Signal Co. has been, in the face of much trouble | 
and some loss, pushing the introduction of this admirable sys- | 


tem with vigor and energy, and is to be congratulated on the 
progress made so far. 

The problem of signaling at the Grand Central Depot has 
been complicated by the following considerations : 

1. The very considerable traffic has to be conducted in a 
comparatively restricted area. In the busy season there are 
from 100 to 120 train movements in an hour. 

2. The tracks are crossed by a number of street bridges. 
placed very low down, and permitting a clear view only in 
one or two directions. 

3. A crossing is made just at the mouth of the depot, at 
Fifty-third Street, the in-bound track (the right-hand track) 

ecoming a left-hand track ; and the out-bound, starting on 
left, becoming right-hand. 

4. Fly switchiug. The engines to inbound trains cut loose 
from the cars about six lengths from the switch, going into 
the depot on straight track at speed. The cars, following 
with the momentum left them by the engine, are switched 
into one or other of several tracks after the engine has 
cleared the switch. 

5. The necessity of using the fewest number of levers possi- 
ble, owing to the requirements of space and traffic. 

These difficulties have been overcome as follows : 

1. By a judicious plan of tracks, permitting movement 
freely in every direction, and by the use of the double and 
single slip switches (figs. 4 and 5) introduced here for the first 
time by the Union Switch & Signal Co. (It will be noted 
that there is not in the yard a single ordinary cross-over). 

2. By the use of signals placed low down, by the careful 
placing of the few semaphores, and by causing the most im- 
portant of these latter to display letters or numbers by night 
and day in addition to an arm indicating a general direction 
(as shown in fig. 3). Thus, instead of using a post with a 
number of blades, each indicating a particular track, which 
would not be possible or advisable here, one blade points out 
particularly several tracks, as will be described in detail. 

3. By a system of bell signaling between towers 1, 2, and 
Fifty-third Street, each operator is warned of whatever 
movements are about to take place in his direction. In this 
connection, wherever it is necessary, one man mechanically 
controls the movements of the other’s signals, so that both 
must be in accord before the signal can be given, and either 
is able to put the signal to Danger. 

4. By an ingenious method, one lever is made to work two, 
three, or four more signals or numbers. 

The following simple yet excellent notice to trainmen of 
the Harlem Line, and a reference to the annexed plan of the 


yard, will serve as a good genera] description of the signal- 

ing. 

HARLEM LINE. 

Special Notice to Enginemen, Trainmen and others con- 
cerned, regarding additions to interlocking Switches and 
Signals, Signal Tower No. 1. To take effect Sunday, 
Nor. 9, 1884. 

The tracks in the depot are numbered from 1 to 21 in- 
clusive, and a number has been plainly posted over each 
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Fig. 3. 

SEMAPHORE SIGNALS—GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT. 
track, showing its particular number. Employés are re- 
quired to familiarize themselves with the number and loca- 
tion of the tracks. 

All the switches in connection with the old and new 
depots will be controlled from the tower. 

All the old tracks will be governed by signals. worked in 


a 


— 























a gl the same manner as heretofore, except as described 
ow. 

The main out-bound [si [No. 107] north and west of 
tower will now have two blades. 

The Top blade will govern trains proceeding on out- 








bound main; the Lower blade will govern trains proceeding 
to siding D. 


| 


| 
| Engines will be cut off and fly made as heretofore. This 
mune done at Tower No. 2, so as to give three clear car 
| lengths between engine and cars when the former arrives at 
| fly switch. Engines will now run on straight track and will 
| be governed by the MIDDLE blade of the three-arm fly signal 
| placed on the bridge. 
| The top arm of this signal will control trains going to the 
| old depot, and when the arm is lowered a number will be 
shown to indicate upon which track the cars have been 
turned. 

The LOWER arm will control trains going to the new de- 
pot. The figure 7 will be shown when switches are set for 
track 7. When the letter D is shown it will indicate that 
switches gre set for one or other of tracks 1 to 6, and train- 
men will then look out for signal 26, placed a little farther 
on, on east side of track No. 6. This signal when lowered will 
show a number, indicating upon which track the train will 
be turned. 

The object of showing these numbers is to give timely 
warning to brakemen as to the track upon which they will be 
turned, so that they can brake train w mesg 5 6 f arm is 
not lowered, or number shown, the brakes must be applied at 
once. 

North-bourd shifting from new tracks: Trains will be 
governed by signal placed on the right-hand side of each track 
at the fouling point. A route signal [No. 89], nearly opposite 
tower between round houses, will govern trains on tracks 1 
to 7, and will indicate by number which track is set. 

A dwarf signal [No. 97] having three} arms is fixed east 
of track 7. The top arm is for ‘New Haven engines. The 
middle arm is for Central engines. The lower arm is for 
ome Switch indicators will control engines on tracks 7 
; aad 8. 

South-bound shifting on out-bound main and on track 
D will be governed by two signals [No. 28] placed on the 47th 
street ae at When one of these signals is lowered, a letter 
will be shown to indicate which track is set. 

W will indicate one or other of tracks 12 and 14. 

X will indicate 15 and 16. 

Y will indicate 18 and 19. 

Z will indicate 20 and 21. 

A small semaphore signal [No. 31] has been fixed for sid- 
| ing C, in place of the ground disc signal formerly used. 

Red or danger signals for a designated track must never 
| be passed when they show danger. 
| J. M. Toucry, Manager. 
J. H. FRANKLIN, Depot Master. 


In-bound Trains. 





The following will show the method of working the flying 
switch signal : 

The operator, having received notice that a train is ap- 
proaching, assures himself of the track room available and 
decides upon which track to place the inbound train. Let 
him, for instance, decide to place it on track No. 5 in the new 
depot. He sets switches and locks 40, 42, 44, 48, 58, 57, 49, 
47, 43, 41, lowers signal 27, and pulls levers 4, 2 and 1, and 
this lowers the middle arm, as described, and permits signal 
at No. 2 tower to be cleared. The train now rushing into the 
yard finds the middle arm at clear, and, assured that every 
thing is all right, the engineman breaks loose from the train 
and runs on to the engine siding ahead of it. The fly switch is 
almost immediately opposite tower, but to insure that under 
all conditions of weather the operator may know exactly the 
position of the locomotive, an electric bell begins to ring the 
moment the first wheel approaches the detector bar, and 
continues to ring until the last wheel has passed over the 
switch. The operator immediately reverses his bar, changes 
his switch and locks it, and the act of his doing so throws up 
the middle arm, lowers the bottom arm and displays a num- 
ber, all at the same time. The brakeman on the front of the 
advancing train, seeing the bottom arm lowered, knows his 
general direction and is assured that one of the tracks in the 
new station is set for him. He then looks for signal 27, which 
has of necessity been lowered and shows the number 5, and 
then looking upon this track brakes train accordingly. Our 
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Fig. 5.—Single Slip Points. 
DOUBLE AND SINGLE SLIP SWiITCHES—GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT. 


(See Fig. 1). 


| explanation is necessarily somewhat extended, but the act of 
making the fly itself occupies but a moment. 

The perspective view of the interior of the signal tower 

gives a very good idea of the inter-locking mechanism, which 
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may be described as a huge combination lock, in which all 
possible combinations for the movement of trains are thought 
out, provided for, and mistakes prevented. The locking is 
Saxby & Farmer’s preliminary, for which these engineers 
have obtained a world-wide and deserved reputation. In 
prior inventions the locking was completed only when the 
lever had fully completed its stroke. In this, conflicting 
levers are locked prior to the intended movement of a lever. 
It is as if one would think out all possible dangers and pro- 
vide for them before taking a step in advance, and is espe- 
cially useful in a large machine, as at the Grand Central 
Depot, where two switchmen are required. Behind each 
jever is a small catch-rod, which must be moved before the 
lever can be reversed. The act of moving this rod rocks a 
bar transversely the length of the machine, and locks conflict- 
ing levers in advance, so that if both operators start simulta- 
neously to make movements, one of which conflicts, one oper- 
ator locks the other, and no movement can result until both 
are in accord as to the proper movement to be made, both, 
however, being free to make, at the same time, movements 
which do not conflict. The following extract from the lock- 
ing sheet for this machine, and reference to the diagram, wil] 
illustrate the losing just described : 
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g Releases. Locks. 
ae | * * 

5 | 1,4b.s, 62. 100. 101. * 

6 (or 7) 1. eeer as when 44),40, 11, 

. 43. 
7 \for 6) 1. 6%, 62 (63 when 61), (6 


when 61 and 6 #). 100, ‘3 
103 (104 when 61) (105. 
106 when 61 ard 64), 
when 61, 6 4. 66). * 


8 9 or 10 or Ll or — 





or 14 or t5orl1 








* | * sl iat 
38 |12, 15, 16, 18, 19, 161. * 1lb.s.(14 uname 36), 17. 90, 
21. 22, 90 b. s , 98 b. s. 100, 
ee s., 104, 105 (108 when 


39 ps 06, 19, 22, 90, 99, 100, 101.*/ 1, 2, 3, 4 b. s.. 6, 70 
‘when 38), bb. s., & 
20,21 b.s.,41 b. s, Tose 


40 |3, 6, 12, 16, 19, 22, 90,99.* |, 7, 15, 18, at when 3821, 
23, 43 b 89 ( 3, 21 


} when 39), 98, 100. Tdi. 
41 |g, 12, 16, 19. 22, 89, 90, 99.* |39, 39. 42. 42. 


42 16, 12, 16, 19. 22, 91, 92, 93. 94 | 23 b.s., 41 b.s., 45,46, 98, 99.* 
95, 96. (97 when 45 and 46 
__| are home), 89, 90. 


43 |g, 12, 16, 19, 22 (23 when 42), | 40, 40, 44, 44.* 
| '26.'27, 89, 90, 91, 92, 93, 94, 
| 95, 96 (97 when’ 43 and 46 
| are home), 98, 99. * 
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B. s., between stroke. 
Fulitace figures denote reversed esttitet of levers. 


The figures given in the “ Release” column mean, for 
nstance, taking lever 43, that lever 48 locks_all the levers 











PITTSBURGH JUNCTION R.R. 


339 STREET ELEVATED LINE. 
STANDARD CROSS GIRDER AND POSTS, 
TRANSVERSE VIEW. 


Leet? yt 23S 7 





Fig. 2, 


named until lever 43 has been moved first. In the ‘“‘ Lock” 
column, taking lever 7, all the levers named are locked until 
7 has been put back into its normal position. If, now, lever 
7 controls a signal to five or six routes, it will be seen how 
important this locking becomes. 

Again, it will be noted that 6 or 7 releases 1. This means 
that before 1 can be pulled, 6 or 7 must be pulled first. The 
object is that 1 being for the distant signal (at No. 2 tower), 
it is necessary that some track shall be clear before the dis- 
tant signal is given. Again, 6 locks 26 or 27 in the reversed 
position when 44 is reversed; which means that when 44 is 
home, neither 26 nor 27 is required, as the train ~vill be 
turned on to track 7, for which 26 and 27 have nothing to 
do; but when switch 44 is reversed, some one of tracks 1 to 6 
will be set, and it is necessary that the brakeman on front of 
the train shall know which track is set; hence 26 or 27 must 
be lowered. Taking one of the sets of figures in brackets as 
explanatory of the others, 43 releases (23 when 42), means, 
not that 43 releases 23 always, but only when 42 is reversed. 

It should be understood that in describing this admirable 
system of signals we do not by any means regard them as so 
perfect that there is not still a field for ingenuity and im- 
provement. It is, however, the best results of thoughts in 
this direction so far, and in one form or another is certain to 
be extended. One of the particular excellencies of the Saxby 
& Farmer method is that only just enough leverage is fur- 
nished to do the work required. In a large yard the operator 
soon learns to distinguish the amount of work each lever is 
expected to perform and the stiffness or ease with which it 
performs its function. If, then, his lev2r shall upon occasions 
unexpectedly work easier or harder he will know that some- 
thing requires adjustment, and for his own ease and assurance 
will apply at once for the remedy. If his strength was added to 
by means ulterior to him,such as extra leverage or steam power 
of any kind, he would not then have this intimate relation or 
sympathy with the work. He would not feel the work under 
him; such power might be sufficient to overcome resistance 
for proper cause, and he, unconscious of it, might go on till ac- 
cident or delay resulted. It will be seen, in fact, that entire 
reliance is placed neither upon mechanical nor human agency, 
but that each checks and controls the other. 

The apparatus has been erected by the Union Switch & 
Signal Co. under the supervision and from the designs cf 
their signal engineer, Mr. Charles R. Johnson, assisted and 
instructed, as to the necessities and movements of traffic, by 
Mr. J. H. Franklin, Station Master. 








Elevated Track of the Pittsburgh Junction Railroad. 


In our issue of Feb. 6 we gave a mapof the Pittsburgh 
| Junction Railroad and a description of its salient features. 
We illustrate herewith the structure which carries the line 
from the Liberty street crossing, where the surface tracks 
cease, to the river. 

From the retaining wall at the west side of Liberty street, 





| a double-track iron trestle extends down Thirty-third street 
| to the Allegheny River, a distance of 1,800 ft., with a clear 
"head room of 15 ft. over all the streets and 19 ft. 6 in. over 
the tracks of the Allegheny Valley Railroad. The streets 
|are all spanned from curb to curb, so as not to interfere with 
the street traffic, 
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A portion of the general plan and profile is shown in fig, 1 

The general style of the structure consists of cross girders. 
spanning Thirty-third street, with longitudinal girders se- 
cured to the webs of the cross girders. Fig. 2 shows the 
standard form of cross girders and posts. 

The posts are formed of two 12-in. channels with flanges 
turned in, latticed on two sides. They have wrought-iron 
bases, which are secured to the pedestal stones by four %-in. 
bolts. The outer channel extends to the top of the cross 
girders and is solidly riveted to the end angles of the girders, 
Corner brackets are placed at every post. 

The cross girders vary in depth from 3 ft, 9 in. to 5 ft, 
All the flange angles are of one size, 6x6 % in., throughout 
the work, any additional flange area being made up by plates 
14 in. wide. 

The stringers vary in depth from 3 ft. to 4 ft. 6 in., and 
are made of four angles and a web-plate only. 

Expansion is provided at suitable intervals by resting the 
ends of the stringers in pockets built on the sides of the 
web of the cross girders and securing them with a limited 
movement by eight %-in. bolts. 

Longtitudinal stiffness is obtained by longtitudinal struts 
riveted to the adjacent posts at intervals, as shown in fig. 8, 
They are placed high enough to allow free passage beneath 
them. 

For the longer spans and where special arrangements had 
to be made to get the needed headroom, two main longtitudi- 
nal girders extend from post to post carrying intermediate 
cross girders and stringers, as is shown in fig. 1, over the 
Allegheny Valley Railroad. 

The ties are 8 x 7 in., of oak, spaced 4 in, apart ; 8x8 in, 
guard timbers are placed on each side of each track, notched 
over the ties, and securely bolted to the stringers underneath 
by hook bolts at every third tie. 

The foundations are of concrete, capped with a pedestal 
stone. 

A branch line to connect with the up and down river lines, 
starts off near the river. The main tracks of the up and 
down river branches pass underneath the Thirty-third street 
trestle on the river bank. 

The trestle contains about 1,230 tons of iron. It was built 
by D. W. C. Carroll & Co., of Pittsburgh, from plans fur- 
nished by the railroad company, the designs being prepared 
by Theodore Cooper, Consulting Engineer, New York. 








THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Old Time Snow Blockades. 


The recent snow blockades in Northern New York have 
been called severe, but they do not compare with those of 20 
years ago. The old Sackett’s Harbor & Ellisburg road was 
then in operation, and running between eg men t and the 
Harbor. In 1865,a train ran through from 
was expected back in the evening, but did not return on ac- 
— of the snow blockade until some time in May, ‘1866—so 

the oldest inhabitants. The cars soon ‘to run at 
all and have not run since, the road having been abandoned. 


Carding Foreign Cars. 





the A ——4 
“Tof tate the return of forsign cars to junc- 
tion points, agents at such stations will aire 
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cards of various designs, showing from what point and from 
what road the card was received. These cards must be 
securely tacked to each side of every foreign car immedi- 
ately upon being received from the connection ; two tacks 
must be used in each card and driven well in, and care should 
be taken to cover the brass eyelets of the card, as evenly as 
possible, with the head of the tack ; this is important, as the 
cards may remain on the car for a long time, and unless they 
are properly put on, are liable to be torn off by the wind and 
rain. These cards must be removed when the car is returned 
to the road from which it was received, but under no circum- 
stances must they be removed before such delivery ; this does 
not apply to line cars belonging to any line running regu- 
larly on the Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific Railway. 

‘* Cars must be returned to the point where they were re- 
ceived, except when they are received from a road having 
more than one common junction with the Wabash, St. Louis 
& Pacific Railway and are wanted to load to or via a junction 
point other than the one received from; for example, a Mis- 
souri Pacific car received at Hannibal can be loaded back to 
Kansas City, St. Louis or other junctions with that road. 

‘** Agents will report to their trainmaster all empty or 

. loaded foreign cars passing over the road without cards on 
them. Employés will be held strictly accountable for the 
misuse of foreign cars and must follow al] instructions closely 
pertaining to the use and movement of foreign cars, as pre- 
scribed in the car report blank No. 275.” 

Looking At the Scenery. 

‘*T was coming up from Cedartown on the East & West 
one afternoon not long since. In the rear end of the coach I 
saw a young o_——€ who seemed to be very deeply interested 
in each other. he young lady was well dressed and had 
nice manners. Her eyes were bright, her cheeks rosy and 
her lips vermilion. Her companion was a young commercial 
traveler, whose face is often seen in Cartersville. The young 
couple appeared to be much pleased with each other, and, in 
spite of their surroundings, were indulging in soft speeches 
and melting glances. After a while the young man suggested 
that they go out on the rear end of the coach and en- 
joy the beautiful scenery. The afternoon was bright, 
and the sun was shining across from the west in a 
genial way, and casting long shadows toward the east. The 
train sped along through fields, over bridges and around 
curves, and in my admiration of the fine farms to be seen 
from my window I had almost forgotten the young couple 
on the coach. The train was gliding along through an open 
field, when my eyes fell on the shadows of the young couple 
reflected against the embankment on the side of the coach 
where I was sitting. I could distinctly see the outlines of 
their figures and the profiles of their faces—even the motion 
of the young man’s lips and the shadow of the young lady’s 
eyelashes could be seen. It was amusing to look at, and I 
called the attention of my neighbor on the next seat to it. 
Soon almost every one in the car was watching the shadows. 


The young man seemed to be very earnest and the 
young lady very attentive. Gently, and as if by 


accident, the shadow of the young man’s arm glided 
around the shadow of the young lady’s waist, and the shadow 
of the young man’s lips was seen to ‘‘ pucker” and dive at 
the space between the shadow of the young lady’s chin and 
nose. The passengers in the train became deeply interested, 
and, as the shadows would meet time after time, a titter 
would run up and down the line inside the car. ‘ Dippin’ 
sugar,’ said one old fellow down in the corner. ‘Gum 
suckin’, said another. It seemed that I could almost see the 
sparks of electricity fly out of the shadows on the bank as the 
lips came together. About this time the whistle blew for 
town, and the young couple came in looking harmless and in- 
nocent like. and the young lady remarked: ‘Wasn’t the 
scenery just too lovely ?” ‘Sweet would have been a better 
word,’ said the old fellow inthe corner in a quiet undertone, 
and everybody laughed like he had said something funny.”— 
Cartersville (Ga.) American. 


Low-priced Railroad Stock. 


Eleven shares of the capital stock of the old Illinois South- 
ern Co. (now part of the Cairo Division of the Wabash), par 
value $1,100, were sold recently at Mt. Carmel, II., for 5 
cents. This is the lowest-priced sale of stock we can now re- 
call, although some years ago we mentioned the payment of 
100 shares of a Connecticut railroad for a yellow dog. 


A Long Train. 


What is believed to be the longest freight train ever sent 
out over the New York Central road left West A'bany on 
Sunday morning last. It was drawn by locomotives numbers 
430 and 546 and had 102 cars. How many of these were 
loaded is not stated. 


Give it a Fair Show. 


When the Macon & Brunswick Railroad was being built, a 
half-dozen gaunt-looking Montgomery County crackers came 
out of the woods one day, and with great seriousness began 
to examine an engine that was attached to a construction 
train, the like of which none of them had ever seen before. 
The solemn crackers walked round the engine in silence, 
ashamed to show surprise and fear, and trying to appear con- 
temptuous. Having completed the circuit, they paused 
directly in front of the engine and stood chewing their quids. 
Finally one broke the silence. 

** What yer think on’t, Bill 7” 

Wall,” said Bill, * et’s right purty, but it don’t peer like 
it'd make es good time as er steer’r mine.” This furnished the 
cue. 

*T reck’n it caint pull more’n two hunnerd.” 

**Gimme er good ox team every time,” said another, and so 
on. 

Presently the engine gave a blast and started slowly. The 
facesof the Crackers Gieached, but they still stood their 
ground, When the machine reached within a few feet of 
them, the oldest, with a sudden show of energy, exclaimed, 
moving aside : 

‘**Oh! gol darn et, boys, let’s give the thing er fa’r showin’.” 
They did so with a slightly accelerated motion, and the thing 
moved on.—Macon,(Ga.) Telegraph. 








TECHNICAL. 


Locomotive Building. 
The Mason Machine Works in Taunton, Mass., have an order 


for _— heavy freight locomotives for the Boston & Maine 
road, 





Car Notes. 
The Union Pacific shops at Omaha, Neb., have just completed 
an order for a number of box cars to be used on the Trans- 
continental fast freight line. 

It is said that the Ohio Falls Car Co. is negotiating for the 
sale of its shops in Jeffersonville, Ind., to the Ohio & Mis- 
sissippi Railway Co., to be used as repair shops for that road. 

The Columbus Iron Works in Columbus, Ga., have begun 
the manufacture of cast-iron car wheels, and are now filling 
an order for the Central Railroad, of Georgia. 

The Georgia Railroad shops in Augusta, Ga., have just 
completed two new possenges cars for the road. hese cars 
are 52 ft. a 0 ft. wide outside; the body is of Georgia 
yellow pine, the panels of cherry, and the inside is finished 
n cherry and basswood, The pilasters are of basswood. with 





cherry rosettes. 
well ventilated at the top. 


end. 
The Boston & Albany Railroad Company has just com- 


The windows are large, and the conches | entire time, assisted a portion of the time by Capt. A. G. 
The width of the aisles is 2 ft. 3 tere ag Engineer of interlocking appliances, The com- 
in., with 28 seats on each side, and neat toilet rooms at either | pletion of s 


0 extensive a system is believed to be without par- 
allel, inso short a time. The system embraces several novel 
features in interlocking, as the situation was one that pre-. 


leted at its Allston shops two new drawing-room cars, which | sented many difficulties, and it had been claimed by other 
it will in a few days place on one of the fast New York express | parties in this line of business, that this point cou!d not be 


trains. They are built in the same substantial and elegant 
manner as those now in service, with some slight improve- 
ments in several particulars. It is now the intention of the 
company to commence within a short time the construction 
of two more drawing-room cars, to be designed on the Mann 
plan, with the Mann oval-shaped roof, ventilating arrange- 
ment and light weight, and other features. The work will 
be pushed during the summer, and the cars will, it is expected, 
be ready for service early in the fall. 


Bridge Notes. 


The Louisville Bridge ®& Iron Co. has been awarded the 
contract for the new bridge over the Cumberland River at 
Nashville, Tenn. The company’s bid amounted to $92,000. 
There were 16 bids in all, several being lower than the one 
accepted, but they did not come up to the specifications in all 
respects. 

he Keystone Bridge Co. in Pittsburgh has been awarded 
the contract forthe Iron train-house in connection with the 
new passenger station of the Concord Railroadin Concord, 
N. H. The work is to be completed as soon as possible. 


Tron Notes. 


The Lookout Rolling Mill at Chattanooga, Tenn., was sold 
March 5 under a deed of trust and was bought for $329,500, 
by A. M. Johnson and J. N. Hazlehurst, of Chattanooga. 
The amount received is sufficient to pay off the debts. 

The Cartwright Iron Co., recently organized at Youngs- 
town, O., with James Cartwright and others as incorpora- 
tors, has bought the Alikanna Rolling Mill at Steubenville, 
O., and will put the mill in operation as soon as necessary 
repairs can be made, 

Girard Furnace at Girard, O., went out of blast last week. 

Joanna Furnace in Berks County, Pa., has gone out of 
blast for repairs. 

The Colebrookdale Iron & Steel Co., recently organized, has 
BO oar property near Pottstown, Pa., and will, it is said, 

wild large steel works. 

Messrs. Graff, Bennett & Co., and Jones & Laughlins are 
at work on an order for general iron for the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railroad Co, The work is being done 
under the supervision of the Pittsburgh Testing Co.—Pitts- 
burgh American Manufacturer. 

Dilworth, Porter & Co. have started up their spike mill, at 
Pittsburgh, after a long suspension. 


Manufacturing and Business Notes. 


The H. W. Johns Manufacturing Co. has furnished boiler- 
covering made of asbestos for all the locomotives belonging 
to the Long Island Railroad. The Master Mechanic of the 
road says that the asbestos cement covering gives much less 
trouble than the ordinary wood lagging, and has the further 
advantage that a leak is readily detected, the steam and 
water going directly through the boiler covering and show- 
ing the exact spot where repairs are needed. 

E. P. Allis & Co., of Milwaukee, are building an automatic 
engine with 40 by 40 in. cylinders to drive the finishing train 
in a rail mill. It is tomake 110 revolutions per minute. 
They have also much other work on hand. 

The Westinghouse Machine Co. in Pittsburgh is sending a 
good many engines to Europe—mostly to England and Hol- 
land. Among recent orders are a 15 horse-power automatic 
engine for the British Admiralty, and a 914 by 9 in. engine, 
which will drive the electric lights in the South Kensington 
Museum, London. The latter engine is to run 550 revolu- 
tions per minute. 


The Lake Shore Apprentices’ School. 


The Lake Shore Railway has always had the reputation of 
turning out good railroad men, as may be evidenced by the 
number who have secured lucrative positions on other roads 
through their connection with that company. The same 
principle applies to their workmen. and those who leave their 
trades at the company’s shops are usually the brightest of 
mechanics. One of the reasons for this is the thorough train- 
ing every apprentice of the company receives. 

n order to better fit their apprentices for the practical 
work of life after they had served their time, the idea was 
conceived some eight years ago by Mr. Charles Paine, then 
General Superintendent, of establishing a school for drafting 
for the benefit of apprentices. So well has the idea worked 
that many people are anxious to have their boys learn their 
trades in the Lake Shore shops. In fact, it has become 
recognized as an honor to be selected as an apprentice. 
Many times, requests have been received from influential 
men for permission to allow their boys to be taught drafting 
in the school, but the request is invariably refused. 

The school at the Buffalo shop is in charge of Mr. Matthew 
Scanlon, who graduated from it and who is now the drafts- 
man of the shop here, besides having entire charge of the 
tools. His experience in the school taught him just what the 
scholars needed to learn, and the result is that, in order to ex- 
plain the lessons thoroughly, models are used in addition to 
the blackboard drawings. _ The school is now attended by 16 
apprentices from the blacksmith, tin, boiler and machine 
shops, who are obliged to attend the class for two hours on 
one night each week. A vacation of two months from the 
lessons is given them in July and August of each year. 

Asa rule when the boys first enter the school it seems dull 
and uninteresting for them, but the many advantages they 
are given in the way of study soon make them earnest attend- 
ants. The advantage of this instruction is that they can 
obtain both theoretical and practical educations at the same 
time. During all of the time Mr. Paine was connected with 
the road he offered a prize of a book on mechanics each year 
to the boy making the most progress in his class. Master- 
Mechanic J. S. Graham and Shop-Foreman Peter Fowler are 
both earnest friends of the scheel. taking great interest in its 
progress and furnishing it with all the facilities at their com- 
mand. Noapprentice is allowed to work in the shops unless 
he attends the drafting school, and a refusal to attend it re- 
sults in his place bemg filled by another. 

The Lake Shore is deserving of credit for their efforts for 
the advancement of the apprentices, and to none more so is 
this credit due than Mr. Charles Paine, who first conceived 
the idea.—Bujfalo Express. 


Interlocking Signals and Switches. 
The interlocking switch and signal apparatus at Metro- 
politan Junction, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, at Washington 
city, was finished soas to go into operation on March 3, 
operating the switches and home signals—the distant signals 
all remaining at danger—during the great rush of trains con- 
tingent on the inaugural ceremonies. The Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad officials were greatly pleased with the results se- 
cured by the apparatus and also gratified that they were 
able to secure the completion of it in time. The erection of 
the work was begun on Feb. 16, under the personal supervis- 
ion of Mr. Geo. W, Parsons, Superintendent of the switch 
and signal department of the Pennsylvania Steel Co., 
who remained on the ground dyring. almost the 


| 


interlocked without having two signal towers, each with its 
own system of apparatus. The skill of = Cummings 
enabled him successfullyto overcome all these difficulties, and 
his plan was so complete that it was effective for immediate 
use the moment the parts were in place, without any alteration 
or tinkering whatever.—Steelton (Pa.) Reporter, March 7%. 
Safety Valve Patents. 

The following are extracts from the recent decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in the case of the Consolidated 
Safety Valve Co. against' the Crosby Steam Gauge & Valve 
Co., containing the main points of the decision : 

‘*In regard to all of the above patents adduced against 
Richardson’s patent of 1866, it may be generally said that 
they never were, in their day, and before the date of that 
patent, or of Richardson’s invention, known or recognized as 
producing any such result as his apparatus of that patent 
produces, as above defined. Likenesses in them, in physical 
structure, to the apparatus of Richardson, in important par- 
ticulars, may be pointed out ; but it is only as the anatomy of 
a corpse resembles that of the living being. The prior struc- 
tures never effected the kind of result attained by Richard- 
son’s apparatus, because they lacked the thing [the Richard- 
son stricture] which gave success. They did not have the 
retarding stricture which gave the lifting opportunity to the 
huddled steam, combined with the quick falling of the valve 
after relief had come. * * * 

‘* What was needed was a nariow stricture to hold back 
the escaping steam, and secure its expansive force inside of 
the lip, and thus aid the direct pressure of the steam from the 
boiler, in lifting the valve against the increasing tension of 
the spring, with the result that, after only a small but a suffi- 
cient reduction in the boiler-pressure, the compressed sprin, 
would, by its very compression, obtain the mastery, an 
close the valve quickly. The problem was solved by Richard- 
son, and never before. * * 

‘* In the Richardson valve, all the steam which escapes into 
the open air escapes from the huddling chamber, through 
a stricture which is smaller than the aperture at the ground- 
joint. * * 

‘** Richardson’s invention brought to success what prior 
inventors had essayed and partly accomplished. He used 
some things which had been used before, but he added just 
that which was necessary to make the whole a practically 
valuable and economical apparatus.” 

Under this decision the peo Valve Co.,of Boston, states 
that it is evident that the Richardson patent is the \“‘ stric- 
ture which is smaller than the aperture at the ground-joint;” 
that istosay, the area of inlet into the pop-chamber (which is 
the aperture at the ground-joint) is larger than the area of 
outlet from the pop-chamber. 

This feature is shownin the Richardson patent, and is also 
essential mm the Crosby valves, but has never been used by 
the Ashton Co. inits valves, in which the area of the outlet is 
much larger than the area of inlet, instead of smaller, as 
described in the Richardson patent. The Ashton valves, 
therefore, the company claims, do not infringe the Richard- 
son-patent. 

The Richardson ‘patent of 1866 expired Sept. 25, 1883, 
and the invention covered by it is now public property. 

Electric Headlights. 
It is stated that the officers of the Terre Haute & Indianapolis 
road (Vandalia Line) are much pleased with the electric 
headlight which has been in use experimentally on the road. 

Master Mechanic Prescott says that as soon as practical he 
will endeavor to equip all their passenger engines which haul 
night express trains with the light. It has been in use on 
engine No. 45 two weeks, has never failed to work satisfac- 
torily, and is less trouble to look after than the ordinary coal- 


oil head-light. 
Brake Trials. 


A special trial of the Laufman Screw-Brake was held in St. 
Paul, Minn., recently in the presence of a number of railroad 
men. The trial was a very successful one, stops being made 
at all rates of speed in a very much shorter time than with 
the ordinary chain-brake. It is understood that the Northern 
Pacific Co. intends to give the brake an extended practical 
trial by putting it on a number of its trains. 








ANNUAL REPORTS. 


The following is an index to the annual reports which have 
been reviewed in previous numbers of the current volume of 
the RailroadGazette : 
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Atchison, Topexa & Santa Fe. 





The following statement of the financial condition of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad Co. and auxiliary 
lines is made up from official sources, and is as complete as 
can be furnished at the present time. The statement for the 
company and all its auxiliary lines is as follows: 








i Rc UNE ONES Jo 5 coc eccccuess a0 spausicen 2.798.80 
ere eer eee $56,913,250 
Total outstanding bonds, all systems................. 50,857,500 

Total MOS BOA WOMGE ie csi ics ect cessey $107,770,750 

Rate per mile: 

STRANGE: 5.5 ccs de-n wap sence ssceeions wees omens sin $20,335 
SRT ia. cer ebbpkn sre bed. semcdie, haa Oweeeenen aloes 18,171 

SAE PD F Pee ee Cry ‘ $38,506 


The reduction of the bonded debt as compared with the 
statement of Oct. 1, 1884, has arisen through the operation 
of the various sinking funds and the purchase from sales of 
land, of land grant bonds and the sale of the Pleasant Hill & 
De Soto road, the bonded debt of which was $120,000. 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad Co. operates 
and controls 2,798 miles of rcad between Kansas City and 
Atchison on the Missouri River to Guaymas on the Gulf of 
California, with numerous branches, some of which are large 
and important, It also owns a half interest in the Atlantic 





& Pacific Railroad, through which, under agreements with 
the Southern Pacific Railroad, it forms an independent 
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through line for freight and passenger traffic from the Mis- 
souri River to San Francisco. 

The rapid increase of its business will appear from the fol- 
lowing res, which, from 1875 to 1881, inclusive, apply 
to its peecine system, called the ‘‘Atchison system;” for 
1882, 1883 and 1884 (December, 1884, estimated) the earn- 
ings of certain roads in Kansas operated as the Southern 
Kansas system, owned by the Atchison Co., are also included: 


. Gross Bervinge Net 
Year. Miles. earnings. per mile. earnings. 
Wc. 6s “sea wcke 547 = - $1,520.358 = $2,779 $821,608 
_., eee 697 2,486,582 56 1.311.693 
a ree 738 7.279, 10% 3 623 1,356 241 
RS See 807 3.95 1.868 4,895 1 909,396 
|. Srey es 997 6,381.443 6,501 3.454.968 
Oe ee 1,342 8.556.975 6.237 4,455,818 
SOR one's “ae echies ve 1.695 12,584,500 7423 4,789,000 
\ |. ee 16,110,009 7,296 §=6©6.748,241 
| ee 15,909,444 7.169 8,256 525 
: | ARE eee 2,337 16,285,690 6,956 = 7,368,856 


, oe figures are exclusive of the receipts from sales of 
and. 

The expenses for 1884 include about $300,000 for wash-outs 
in New Mexico, and $220,000 for stone ballast, which in pre- 
vious years was charged to construction. The cost of steel 
rails replacing iron and fastenings, $200,000, has also been 
included in the operating expenses. 

The direct funded debt of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Co, and of the Southern Kansas system on Jan. 1, 1885, 
was $34,298,500; the capital stock was $56,913,250. 

The dividends paid on the stock were 6 per cent. in 1883, 
6 per cent. in 1884, and the sare rate is being paid for the 
current year. 

The income statement is as follows : 





OOS IE FU BIO Sng cee cccshc te cocks co etenan vas $7,568,856 
Interest and sinking fund, A., T. & S. F...... $1,687,036 
* ox a So. Kansas....... 469.775 
Interest on bonds paid as rental............. 861 930 
Sunuries and special matters... ........... 173,000 

: -—— 3,193,771 

Balance, surplus for stock ... ........-.008 eeese $+,175,085 


From this surplus 6 per cent. dividends, $3,414,737, were 
paid, leaving 8760,348 to be added to the accrued surplus of 
previous years, and increasing the surpius to $6,800,006. 

Since the organization of the Land Department in 1871, 
the company has sold, less cancellations, 1,819,393 acres of 
land, and has received $7,727,587, part of which has been 
employed in reducing the funded debt. 

The company still has 1,114,586 acres of land unsold, be- 
sides $1,567,583 in bills receivable for lands already sold, all 
of which are applicable to the redemption of the outstanding 
land grant bonds, amounting to $2,826,000, which are in- 
cluded in the foregoing statement of the Atchison Co. bonded 
debt; $100,000 of these bonds have been purchased and can- 
celed since Jan. 1, 1885. 

The foregoing does not include the operations of the Sonora 
road, which has yet not been taken into the Atchison ac- 
counts. The loss in operating the Sonora road in 1884 was 
about $33,000, against $393,500 in 1883. To this must be 
added the interest on the Sonora bonds, $283,500, making a 
total loss of about $316,500. It may be remembered that 
$5,000 of the $20,000 per mile of Sonora bonds were re- 
tained in the treasury to meet additional construction and 
deficiencies in operating expenses and interest. This amount 
has now been applied in full to the —_— named. There 
were no subsidy receipts in 1884, and the amount due from 
the Mexican government remains at the amount of 1883, 
$1,447,754. A resumption of subsidy payments is expected 
at the beginning of 1886. 





Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 


At the close of its last fiscal year, Dec. 31, 1884, this com- 
pany operated 4,804 mules of road, an increase during the 
year of 44 miles, as shown below. The average mileage for 
the year was 4,780, as against 4,549 in 1883. 

The equipment of this great system consists of 658 locomo- 
tives; 277 passenger, 45 sleeping, 8 parlor, 9 dining and 208 
baggage, mail and express cars; 13,233 box and caboose, 
2,350 stock, 4,074 flat and coal cars; 33 wrecking and tool 
cars. Additions since the last report are: 1 locomotive; 21 
passenger, 5 sleeping, 2 parlor and 12 baggage cars; 1 box 
and 4 stock cars; 11 wrecking and tool cars. 


The general account is as follows: 
Liabilities: 
Capital stock, preferred................. $16,540,983 
~ rs UE nica naicn sender 30,904,261 
— —— $47.445.244 
Bows GUIMIARGINE.... oes. cccicnn. 0000060000000 nec DERE OO 
BUG PAVAUIS...... 02. 20 cvcscencces socces Qhemeyeee 
Unpaid vouchers and pay-rolls......... . 1,610,661 
Miscellaneous accounts (current balances 688,099 
Dividends and interest unclaimed....... 99,791 


3,703,825 








OR RIE eins atin <d0 band catacencndcawehbassese 5,532,981 
TOR TIN aks necks cdentanen a<nc2eses cucu $156,936,050 
Assets: 

Cost o: road and equipment............... 22... $149.426,734 

ON TRG. (oi .60 ed Sat taess pias, Bee 
St. Psul & Duluth stock and other in- 

WIS inisié sc aceds Neckasteuw ven 1,228,283 
Due from agents and other companies. 300,942 
Se eR eee 1,483,365 
PT re 845,118 

sanegeciamtnn niga 4.538,18% 

CI A TG ia akc ec ou daewed bee ipeaeeasecusehees 2,971,133 

IONE: sconces, 2+ ancamnneeneidan.a/iniam dita $156 926,050 


Changes in bonded debt during the year were the a. 
tion of $38,000 Iowa & Minnesota Division bonds, $387, 
second-mortgage and $40,000 land grants, and the issue of 
8387,000 new consols, $225,000 real estate bonds, $800,000 
Chicago & Pacific Western Division and $3,000,000 terminal 
bonds; a net increase of $3,982,000 in the funded debt. 
There was no change in the stock. The cost of road and 
equipme nt increased $3,333,069 during the year. 

The total fixed capital (stock and bonds) is $147,699,244, 
or at the rate of $30,745 per mile on the 4,804 miles of road. 

The traffic for the year was : 








Train miles : 1884. 1883. Tuc. or Dec. P.c. 
Passenger. ...... 5,827,285 5,360,173 L. 467,062 8.7 
Freight and 

switching..... 13,393,275 12,700,262 D. 306,987 2.2 
Service........ 1,158,481 1.389.496 D. 231,015 16.6 

Total...... .. 20,378,991 20,449,931 D. 70949 03 
Pass. carried ... 4,904 678 4.591.232 I. 313446 68 
Pacsenger-miles 225.851,443 235,579,660 D. 9,728,217 4.1 
Tons freight ... 6.0223,016 5.661.667 I. 361,349 6.4 
Tow-miles. . ...1,247,737.233 1,176,605,032 I. 71,132,201 6.5 

Av. rate: 
Per pass -mile. 2.55 cts. 2.52 cts. 1. 0.02 ct. 1.2 
Per ton-mile ... 29. °° 1.38“ D. 0.10 * 72 
East-bound freight furnished 52 and west-bound 48 per 


cent. of the ton-miles. The average rate east was 1.25 and 
west 1.34 cents per ton-mile. 

The earnings per train mile, passenger, were $0.99 ; freight, 
$1.20. The expenses per train mile, all trains, were $0.72. 
Locomotive service cost 23,3 and maintenance cf way 11 
cents per train mile. 





series of years past has been as follows : 


The average rate pe ton-mile received for freights for a 
eee areee 











Bias: Severasin a atetigse, MAD EMEEA aes 
The average rate last year was thus only 31.4 per cent. of 
that received in 1865 ; it was very near oue-halt of that 
for 1871. 
The earnings for the year were : 





1883. Ine or Dee. P.c. 
$16,365,354 D. $236.:90 1.4 
5,927,668 D. 160,825 2.7 

‘ 802 I. 208,389 152 

















Total .--$23.470,998 $23,659,824 D. $188,826 0.8 
eee 13,859,628  14,778.038 I 81,:90 0.6 
Net earnings....$9,611.370 $9,881.786 D. $270,416 2.7 
Gross eare. per mile. 4,910 5,201 D. 291 5.6 
Net — Ke Tus 2,011 2.172 D. 161 7.4 
Per cent. of exps..... 59.05 58.20 I. OBB ..0.- 


Expenses include taxes, which were $702,060 last year an 
$614,609 in 1883. r 

Extraordinary expenses were : Equipment, $539,939 ; real 
estate, $265,092 ; buildings, bridges, etc., $652,601 ; total, 


$1,457,631. 
The result of the year was as follows: 
Net CATRINGE, GE QUOTD — niccccccccccvcwesce-c-csiee cas $9,611,377 
Income from other sources.............. 0 ...0005 ae ee : 82,206 
ee CRF A EE AAA TE OOS $9,693,676 
Inter st on bonds. . ....$5.918,608 


October dividend, 31 per cent. on all stocks 1,660,583 





-——-—— 7,579,191 

IESE OT $2,1 14,485 
Surp us. Jan. 1, 1884....... ... 2... 2... ....85.079,080 
April dividend, 3% per cent......... ....... 1,660,554 

¢ -—— 3,418,496 

Total surplus, Dec. 31, 1884...... Oo el Bo ti. $5,532,981 


. The President’s report says: ‘‘ At the date of the last report 
the company owned 4,760 miles of road. During the year 
1884 there have been constructed 44 miles; 40 miles in com- 
— of the Ottumwa line in Iowa; 3 miles from Fox Lake 

unction to Fox Lake, and 1 mile on the line from Eau Claire 
to Chippewa Falls in Wisconsin; making the present mileage 
of the road 4,804 miles, all of which is owned by the com- 
pany. No part of it is held upon leases on which rents are 
reserved, and the property is only incumbered by the bonded 
debt above mentioned. The company has never guaranteed 
the bonds or indebtedness of any other company, and has no 
contingent liabilities of any kind or description. 

‘The narrow-gauge road from Fond du Lac to Iron Ridge 
Junction, acquired late in 1883, has been widened to the 
standard gauge. 

‘* Since the last report 269.18 miles of new steel rails have 
been laid, of which about 40 miles were laid on the new 
Cedar Rapids & Ottumwa line, and 229 miles in replacement 
of iron rails. 

‘** The condition of the property has been fully maintained, 
and in many respects greatly improved. 

‘*The great depression in commercial affairs during the 
past year has prevented the increase of earnings which was 
expected. The earnings during the year have, however, 
fallen short of the earnings of the year 1883 only $188,825. 
A return of — prosperity will bring largely increased 
earnings, and an increase may also be expected from the new 
lines of the company in Dakota, as a result of the natural im- 
provement of the country tributary to those lines.” 

The report refers to the loss sustained by the company in 
the death of Mr. 8. 8. Merrill, so long its General Manager. 





Texas & Pacific. 


The following statements for the year ending Dec. 31 were 
presented at the recent annual meeting, making a brief and 
very unsatisfactory report for the year. 

The mileage of road worked was the same (1,487 miles) as 
in the preceding year, no additions having been made. 

The company, previously entirely under the contro] of the 
Missouri Pacific, bes now a board of directors partly com- 
posed of bondholders, who made such representation a condi- 
tion of their assent to a plan for funding coupons. 

The general account is as follows : 








SSE OSES Ay CSS SSR RE ee ere eee $32,161,900 

a. , er es reer ner 43,430,000 

I I Ie BUI ons. cies i oencsesdcctwenncsons 600 165.965 

NE I IIR 55 oc ncacenepitcnine 0nposeessceee 2,813,558 

Inte: est Ge ANd ACCTUOT... 2... cccccersccce socccceces 916.3690 

Sundry items... ...... SARE, SEES? Ee ees pate 13,725 

EL 5 5 kobe none bene ebtesheb ie shhaesenngase> 1.043.578 

LAE DOPRTEMONS .. .cccccces ceccscoxe » gece cvecseecee 2,106,514 
a ee OR a EE TY 7 Bee $82,651,595 

Road and equipment... ...... iemeeheb aan $62,653,330 

8 rar ee 8,9€8.302 

Land Department........ ....ceceeeeeeee 2,384,428 

IEE, einaccdn sevice seuaseenmncess 4,709,540 

io a:5..0.9 2 5.0i0.005 wasn seeg eevee 90.493 

Cash and accounts rereivable.............. 461,064 

Income account, balance................-- 3,384,438 


——— $2,651,595 

The funded debt includes $3,874,000 firsts and $9,316,000 
consols, Eastern Division; $13,028,000 Rio Grande Division 
firsts; $6,720,000 New Orleans Pacific firsts; $8,861,000 in- 
come and land-grants; $6,000 old land grants; $1,624,000 
general mortgage and terminal bonds. The last-named issue 
was made last year. 

The item bills payable covers settlement with the Missouri 
Pacific for coupons cashed and advances made by it. The 
item of interest due and accrued includes $242,230 interest 
due and represents unpaid coupons not yet sent in, of which 
part are to be funded. The large item of land sales brought 
in on both sides of the account embraces the total amount of 
sales to date, but was not included in the balance sheet of 
1883 


The earnings for the year were: 











1884. 1883. Inc. or Dec. P.c 
OTR. 56:00 5.0 0'ccnee $5,418,756 $7,045,952 D. $1,126,896 160 
Expenses.... coun 5,144,824 5,297.645 D. 242821 5.0 
Net earnings.... .. 783.932 $1,648,107 -D. 864,075 52.4 
Gross earn. per mile. 3,989 4,738 b. 758 16.0 
Net 2 ee in 527 1,108 D. 583 52.4 
Per cent. of exps.... 86.8 76.6 L. Pew ass 
The income account for the year was as follows : 
ie is sie oh kde 6 Sh veka ocean eee4saeuee- $783,932 
ey a ee eares Sree ee Perea mene 129,124 
Total receipts ....... ..01s whe esse 0-0: 0---. 9013,036 
pe a ae ray or re. $1,979,190 
Taxes ani other caarges.......-.. -..6--+4 287,142 
' — 2,257,342 
ree e ob-dtinenmnits $1,344,283 


Of the full interest charge above of $1,970,190 in 1884, 








not all was paid, and $670,320 of the annual interest is now 
in process of funding under the plan which has been adopted. 
An important connection for this road eastward from Shreve- 
port was completed during the year, and the track of the New 
Orleans Division has been improved, so that it is believed that 


) | the prospects for 1885 will be better if there are fair crops in 


Texas. 





Housatonic. 


This company owns a line from Bridgeport, Conn., to the 
Massachusetts line, 74 miles, with a branch from Brookfield 
Junction to Danbury, 5.5 miles. It leases the Berkshire 
road, from _the state line to West Stockbridge, Mass,, 22 
miles. ; the West Stockbridge road, from West Stockbri 

to the New York line, 2.75 miles, and the Stockbridge 
Pittsfield road, from Vandeusenville to Pittsfield, Mass., 25 
miles. The total is 79.5 miles owned, 46.75 miles leased 
— a. miles worked. The report is for the year ending 
S pt. 30. 

The equipment consists of 23 locomotives ; 80 passenger 
and 16 baggage and smoking cars ; 533 box, 14 hay, 329 
flat and 2 caboose cars ; 1 wrecking car. 

The general account, condensed, is as follows : 









SE ah! 5baGhw spec sane si eeehebbesdes poubkbe hie ho £20.0C0 
mee ee BR ae a ee te 1,180,000 
Funded debt... ........ 1,116,206 
nee ee I ee 272,639 
a) eee sobs vs 08 933 
| ee copeniens hun sehen he abasic samen 597,572 
Rod and property........ $3,122,099 * P 
Rolling stock, cars... -- 215.70 
Matcrials..........-. ° 54.427 
Accounts and balances...... M 85,570 
Ne eddccctbeccianttrk Da cspa teeth 119.583 
— $597,572 





The funded debt includes $200,000 certificates issued for 
purchase of 400 cars; the earnings of these cars las. year 
were $41,199 over all expenses and charges, 

The traffic for the year was as follows : 

















Train-miles : 1883-84. 1882-83. Inc. or . Pc 
Passepger 249,134 226.9417 I. 22.187 9.8 
Fieight.. 203,417 286.953 D 036 861.2 
Other..... 25,445 20.414 D. 4021 13.7 

ee 557,004  943:104 I. 14,630 2.7 
Passengers carried... 467,080 255.577 I. 11,503 3.2 
Pussenger-miles...... 9.265.461 8.794.731 1.476.830 65.3 
Tons treight .. 290,868 323.663 D. 32.735 10.1 
Ton miles ....--.14,875,414 15,795,565 D.920,151 5.8 

Av. train load: 

Passengers. No....... 37 28 ~SCO#Uds.. 1 2.6 
Freight, tons.......... 52 55 D. 3 5.5 

There was a considerable decrease in the freight and an 
increase in the passenger traffic. : 

The earnings for the year were as follows: 

1883 *4. 1882-83. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Freight and milk .. ..... $417,342 $47€,583 D. $53,341 11.3 
OEE, 05-500 oncs0%os 230,240 226.321 D. 6091 2.6 
BEE, GOO ceicces ccccesss. aD 28.589 I. 509 «2.1 

ee $676,760 $735,493 D. $58,705 .0 
Expenses 472,503 483,241 D. 10.7°8 2.2 

Net earnings.........--- $204,257 $252,752 D. $47,995 10.0 
Gross earnings per mile. . 5,360 5.8.6 D. 466 8.0 
Net - val ne 1,618 1.998 D. 300 19.0 
Per cent. of expenses..... 69 8 65.7 I. ai -s 


Expenses include the extra renewals and improvements 
noted below. : ‘ 
The income account is as follows : 


WOR OONMIIE a. d. 50. pcb sso seeded -\0e Kscisvbees speneeeeel $204 257 

Rollivg stuck earnings.......... so) Sobaccsees adtehiaae 41.199 

WED siics. eek ddar dbabs siockesasebsbeel eck asieee $245,156 
Seberant Gd TORERES oc. o000.000550000000000000006 $138,340 

SAS »” epsbeen basdaves send cans ‘sé 1,17 

Dividends, 8 per cent. on preferred stock..... 94,400 

—--— $273.914 

Death Cat CR GED: 5 okies cenearne-opsenndenon. + bi tn $28,458 

Dalamol, Oot. B, THB. 00s vc cescsevsvsovcoves o ‘eseess Savenee 


Surplus, Sept. 30, 1984........66--eececrceee eeveerees $208.933 

Improvements during the year include 1,187 tons steel 
rails ; a new iron bridge ; a new passenger station ; two 
senger and twodrawing-room cars, and land at several points, 
costing in all $96,500, The report, says : 

““The main line is now all laid with steel rail and thor- 
oughly ballasted, and the equipment now believed to be 
second to none in the state, and while we do not look for an 
increase of business, we do hope and expect a reduction 
in the operating expenses, which will leave a fair net re- 
sult.” 


Camden & Atlantic. 


This company owns a line from Camden, N. J., to Atlantic 
City, 59.79 miles, with a branch to South Atlantic and Lon 
Point, 7.71 miles, It operates the Philadelphia, Marlton 
Medford, a branch from Haddonfield to Medford, 11.70 
miles. making 79.20 miles worked, The following statements 
for the year ending Dec. 31 were submitted at the recent 
annual meeting. J 

The South Atlantic Branch was extended during the year 
to Long Point, 2 miles. Besides its railroad, the company 
owns and operates a ferry across the Delaware between 
Camden and Philadelphia, and a horse-car line in Atlantic 


City. 
The passengers and freight carried were: 
1884. —_.. ape, ox Dee ji 
Passengers..........-000s00+ 1,064,458 #48,44¢ . 216,016 26.5 
Tons freight sn Geshennen nnn 150,245 157,059 D. 6814 43 


Of the passengers carried 45,618 were on the South Atlan- 
tic Branch. 
The earnings for the year were as follows: 
1884. 1883. Ine. or Dec. P.c. 


Passengers.... --- .. 0 +++. $372,303 $367,930 I. $4.473 13.2 
Freight... ontdtb ven debswae . 135,954 144995 D. 9.041 6.2 
CE... sadgiecon ot. +9004. a 45.946 L. 2491 53 
a $556,094 $558,871 D. $2.177 04 
EXxpemses......0.-0+. eesees ee 471,056 342.067 I. 78,989 20.2 
Net earnings...........-.-. $85.688 $166 804 D. $81,166 4€.6 
Gross earn, per mile........ 7,119 7,239 D. 120 1.6 
Net ee tal, : 1095 2,161 D. 1.066 49.4 
Per cent of exps.........-- 84.6 70.2 I. 14.4 .. 


The earnings and expenses of the ferries are both included 


in the statement. ; 
The income account is as follows : 





Net earnings, as above...... .. ....... Si kpbs o-atemaden 6: 
Interest and otherircome .........-...0--65) 65 teeeeee 18,761 
errr Trem rr Tr 
Tmterent, CIC... 2... cece ne cee tees ercnee seydkyabaeso - 9286 
$12,042 


Surplus to profit and Joss... .....--+eeeeererreeeeererees 
The cost of the accident at Pike’s Peak on June 14 last,-in 
which eight persons were killed and several injured, is p! 
at about #30,000, including damages paid and rolling stock 
replaced. 
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‘EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Passes.—All persons connected with this paper are forbid 
den to ask for passes under any circumstances, and we 
will be thankful to have any act of the kind reported to 
this office. 








Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if 
they will send us early infa~mation of events which take 
place under their observation, such as changes in rail- 
road officers, organizations and changes of companies, 
the letting, progress and completion of contracts for new 
works or important improvements of old ones, experi- 
mer ts in the construction of roads and machinery and 
in vheir management, particulars as to the business of 
railroads, and suggestions as to its mprovement. Dis- 
cussions of subjects pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of 
railroad business by men practically acquainted with 
them are especially desired. Officers will oblige us by 
forwarding early copies of notices of meetings, elections, 
appointments, and especially annual reports, some notice 
of allof which will be publi hed. 


Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
umMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
ions, and those only, and in our news columns present 
only such matter as we consider interesting and im- 
portant to our readers. Those who wish to recomm 
their inventions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, 
etc., to our readers can do so fully in our advertising col- 
umns, but it is useless to ask us to recommend them edi 
torially, either for money or in consideration of advertis- 

ing patronage. 











LIGHT RAILS. 


A fact evident in the existing railroad system of 
this country, and indeed of the world, is that, taking it 
as a whole, distinctively light railroads do not pros- 
per nor multiply. The apparent field for them is great 
—moany times greater than for railroads of the ordinary 
type. The need for them is keenly felt in many re- 
gions, such as a correspondent describes in another 
column, where cheap light lines will satisfy this need, 
and apparently answer every requirement which the 
traffic justifies. Such lines can admittedly be built, 
and in many cases have been built, both of standard 
and narrow gauge, for but little more than the cost of 
a good turnpike; some of them even following the 
turnpike, using low speed, light rails, light rolling 
stock, sharp curves and little or no grading beyond a 
mere smoothing of the surface. 

Yet out of the 125,000 miles of railroad in the 
United States, how much of it is now of this charac- 
ter, or anything closely resembling it? Absolutely, a 
large amount, no doubt; but comparatively there is 
very little, and that little shows a constant and strong 
tendency to approximate to the general] standard. In 
spite of enormous differences in traffic there may still 
be said to be a certain average standard to which the 
vast majority of the roads approximately conform, or 
begin to do so almost as soon as the track is laid. Be- 
tween the 12,000 to 14,000 miles of trunk lines or sec- 
. tions thereof, which make nearly half the earnings, 
and carry far more than half the traffic, of the coun- 
try, and the 113,000 to 115,000 miles which manage to 
live on the rest of it, oron less than one-tenth as heavy 
an average traffic, there are indeed considerable differ- 
ences of condition; yet the resemblances—in rails, in 
ties, in ballast, in rolling stock, in alignment—are still 
more striking, proving almost to demonstration that the 
law (to which there are, of course, exceptions) is that 
distinctively light railroads do not prosper, or if they 
prosper, do not stay light. We need not search far to 
find some strong reasons why this should be so, as re- 
spects rail sections at least. 

Cutting down the rail section is almost the first 
point of attack for a certain large class of economists, 
much as cutting 10 per cent. off salaries is liable to be 
at a later period in the history of a railroad. There is 
probably no other way in which anything like as large 
a saving can be effected with so little demand upon 
the time or thought or skill of the manager ; nor does 
it admit of doubt thateither or both of these econo- 
mies may at times be both expedient and necessary. 
Nevertheless, without denying that the purchase of 
light sections may often be wise, they would not, we 
may be certain, be purchased nearly so often as they 
are if the full extent of the sacrifice made were real- 
ized. That it is not more fully realized is probably 
due in the main to a not unnatural impression that in 
buying{rails what one wants is steel ; That if light and 





heavy sections are the same price per ton, buying a 30 
Ibs. section instead of a 60 lbs. is like a poor and 
hungry man buying a one-pound loaf at five cents, in- 
stead of a two-pound loaf at ten cents. 

This is not at all the case. In buying rails we are 
not buying steel; at least we do not care to buy it. 
We are buying three imponderable qualities, (1) stiff- 
ness, (2) strength, (3)durability. If we get our money’s 
worth of these qualities, it is a matter of complete in- 
difference (except the future scrap value of the steel, 
which a poor, light-traffic railroad can’t afford to give 
much thought to) whether we get much or little of 
steel. If we do not get our money’s worth of what we 
want, our bargain is just as bad, however much steel 
we get. 

To determine whether we do or {not, one must, 
unfortunately, use an intelligence somewhat higher 
than that of a hay-scale. Any absolute measure of 

the qualities mentioned is especially 

difficult. Thus, to estimate exactly our 

stiffness and strength we must deter- 

mine the position in the rail-section, 

fig. 1, of two little points which lie at 

Fig. |. a distance called the radius of gyration 

from the centre of the rail (meaning simply the 

points where, if all the steel in base and head were 

concentrated, it would have the same power to resist 

gyration, 7. e., bending, as it now has), and we must 

then make a number of other assumptions in regard 

to the character of the load and support which we well 

know are not only doubtful but will not be even ap- 
proximately true in practice, unless by accident. 

Bat for comparative purposes all this is unnecessary 
The support given to the rail from below by the road- 
bed and ties may be assumed the same for any section 
of rail, whatever it may be absolutely. We may as- 
sume that any two or more sections requiring to be 
compared will be practically: what geometers call 
‘* similar” to each other, 7. e., with the same propor- 
tion of base to height, etc., etc., so that fig. 1 may, by 
simply varying the scale, be taken to represent a sec- 
tion of any weight from 10 to 100 Ibs. per yard, and 
yet be tolerably well designed even for these extremes. 
From established mathematical laws we also know 
that the weight will, under these assumptions, vary 
as breadth x height, and that the stiffness will vary 
as breadth xX cube of height. That is to say, if we 
multiply every dimension by two, we increase the 
weight of the section by 2 X 2 = 4, but the stiffness 
by 2 x 2° or 2 X 8 = 16 or 2+, in other words the stiff. 
ness in that case varies as the fourth power of the in- 
crease in linear dimensions, whereas the weight varies 
only as the square. 

An algebraic demonstration of the simplest character 
would prove this result to be in accordance witha 
general law; that the stiffness in a rail varies as the 
square of its weight per yard; if we increase the 


weight 
10 per cent. 20 per cent. 30 per cent. 
we shall increase the stiffness to 
1.10? = 1.21 1,20? = 1,44 1.802 = 1.69 
or 21 per cent. or 44 per cent. or 69 per cent. 


All this has a hazy, indefinite sound, which does not 
produce much impression on the mind; but let us re- 
duce it in the accompanying Table I. to the plain, 
practical basis of how much stiffness we get for adollar 
with light and heavy rails, and we shall have some 
inkling of the reasons why light rails are, sooner or 
later, avoided as the plague by all railroads; admitting. 
as we must, that for light lines especially stiffness is 
much the most important qualitya railcan have, and 
(as we shall see more fully) by much the cheapest sta- 
bility to be had in the market; far cheaper than tamp- 
ing-bar stability, which roads of heavier traffic can 
afford to rely on more extensively. In TableI. a 50 
lbs. rail is taken as the unit of comparison, as being 
about the maximum for distinctively light rail- 
roads and the minimum for those of ordinary type: 
and the cost of rails is taken at the even figure of $30 
per ton. 


Comparative Amount and Cost of Stiffness in Light and Heavy 
Rails. 


Wt. of Tons Cost He mile Compar- Cost per Comparative 
rails per at $30 ative unitof value rec'd 
Lbs. p. yd. mile. perton. stiffoess. stiffness. for $1. 
10 16 3480 04 $12,000 20 cts. 
15° 24 720 .09 8,000 30 cts. 
20 32 969 16 6,000 40 cts. 
25 4u 1,200 25 4,800 50 cts. 
30 48 1,440 36 4, 60 cts. 
35 56 1,680 49 3,429 70 cts. 
40 o4 1,920 64 3 80 cts 
45 72 2,160 81 2,667 90 cts 
50 80 2,400 1.00 2,400 $1.00 
55 88 2,640 1.21 2,182 
96 2,880 1. 2,000 1.20 
65 304 3,120 1.69 2 1.30 
70 112 3,360 1.96 1,714 1.40 
75 120 3,600 2.25 1,600 1.50 
128 3,240 2.56 500 1,60 


80 
Tons of rail per mile taken at 1.6 tons 
ora certain minimum of side- See 
11-7 or 1.571 tons per pound pe 
Comparative stiffness (4th col ky square of the weight 
per yd., 50 lbs. being taken as the — of com meagen Cost 


rib. per yard, allowing 
Main track only requires 





uni of stiffness (5th column) is given divi coluinn 3 by 
column 4. Comparative va ue feceived for $1 “last column) is 
given bydividing column 5 by $2, 





It will be seen from Table I. that the lighter the 
original section of a railroad, the more it loses by 
using a light section, because the more would be its 
proportionate gain from a given increase in weight of 
section. The sacrifice of value in buying light sec- 
tions is precisely the same as if in buying rails we 
were, in fact as well as in form, buying steel instead 
of stiffness, and were to choose light sections in spite 
of the following market quotations : 


Steel in 20 Ib. sections 
30 


ee 

50 “ 

“2 3 

a ae 
80 





Or again, our loss is the same as if we were offered 
a certain amount of steel in 25 lbs. sections at $380 per 
ton, but were told that if we would take twice as 
many tons in the form of 50 lbs. sections we could have 
the remainder at $10 perton. That is precisely what 
we are told in effect, as respects the quality we are 
really buying—stiffness—when we are offered rails of 
such sections at a uniform price per ton. 

The ultimate strength of rails isa less important 
quality than the stiffness, because it is never expected 
to be called fully into use. Nevertheless, it often is so 
called into use and even exceeded, and it is therefore 
an important quality. The strength is less affected by 
the weight of the rail than the stiffness; for, referring 
to fig. 1 once more, the strength varies only as the 
square of the height, whereas the stiffness varies as 
the cube, both varying directly as the width. There- 
fore, in a similar way to that employed for determin- 
ing stiffness, we may determine that the strength varies 
as the square root of the cube (or } power) of the 
weight, and obtain Table IL. : 


TABLE I, 
Comparative Amount and Cost pe & Strength in Light and Heavy 
Rails. 

Wt. of Cost per Cust per unit Comparative 

rails. mile at Comparative of value rec’d 
Lbs.p.yd. $30 p. ton. strength. strength. for $1. 

10 $480 .089 $5,365 44.7 cts. 
15 720 .164 4,380 54.8 “ 
20 960 -253 3,796 ihe 
25 1,200 .354 3,717 _—.* 
30 1,440 465 3.091 Tie ** 
35 1.680 -586 2,870 83.6 * 
40 1,920 716 2,684 | on 
45 2.160 854 2,530 94.8 * 
5 2,400 1.000 2,400 100.0 “ 
55 2,640 1.1 2,288 104.9 ° 
6) 2,880 1,314 2,191 109.4 ‘ 
65 3,120 3.482 2,105 114.0 “* 
70 3. 1,656 2,528 183 * 
75 3,600 1.838 1,959 392.5.“ 
80 3,840 2.024 1,887 3126.5 * 


The different columns are determined in substantially the same 
manner as in Table I., except that the thir. column is as the 3 
power of the weight per yard, taking 50-lbs. rails as the unit of 
comparison. 

The loss of strength obtained with light sections 
will be seen from Table II. to be far less striking 
than the loss of stiffness. Nevertheless, it is as if 
strength were a ponderable element and we bought it 
in spite of the following prices per ton: 


Rails of 20 Ibs. —— chi Ice buh hinndaew acne deka $47.50 oe om. 


~ Se . lS dccwcchudeean 6 Gananrtedn 38.60 
+ a ee | gncscbi a Sumbenae shulediaeoton 32.30 ” 
‘2 = wet wa Slee aC NeEaaS Ser ass h> oe 30.00 - 

*. Jo NR aE, RR Tas aye A 27.40 

70 S. highaale tween ne Udeces tnd . 26.30 

* oe" x PET ey PPT TERETE 


If steel were quoted at these prices per ton, it is a 
tolerably safe hypothesis that light rail sections would 
not be in much favor : yet this isarrunduly favorable 
showing even for the item of strength, for if we were 
to compute the comparative strength after the sections 
have received a certain fixed amount of wear, we 
should find the apparent disadvantage of light sections 
as given above very much increased, 

Itis alittle difficult. to determine a standard by 
which to measure durability, because asa rule light 
and heavy sections are chosen for very different duties, 
i,e., are approximately proportioned, and necessarily 
must be,to the kind of locomotives running over them, 
so that no rational comparison can be made between 
the durability in a 10 or 20 ibs. section and that ina 
70 or 80 Ibs. section, as there can bein the items of 
stiffness and strength. What we can do, however, is 
tocompare each section with one 5 or 10 lbs. heavier, 
since there is a rational and practical choice between 
such sections for any one given service. 

Taking a rude yet tolerably approximate average of 
rails as they are now designed and chosen, we may 
say (1) that half the total weight is in the head, and 
(2) that half or nearly half of the metal in the 
head (or } of the whole weight of the rail) is expected 
to be worn away before the rail is finally condemned 
as unsafe, although it may be earlier removed to a less 
trying location. That is to say, a 40 lbs. rail has 10 
Ibs. of wear in it, and a 50,Ibs., 124 lbs., making their 
weight when finally condemned 30 and 3874 Ibs. re- 
spectively. 

When comparing two rails for any one given service 
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TABLE II. 
Comparative Amount and Cost of Durability in Light and Heavy Rails. 


















































Available for wear. Spare metal Ti : 
Weight in in next) (mes ‘DzlIncrease of Comparative cost of the dura- 
The er |Weight in Left in head| heaviest) Crees® 10) weight by| bility in 5 lbs. more per yd., 
ard. | head only. after min.) rail before! YS iing 5| adding 5| taking the durability of a 
asec Max‘mum.| Minimum.| wear. head be- joo Z| Ibs. to sec-| lighter section as worth 100 
| head). |(1-5 head). | comes AR la | tion. | cents on the dollar. 
; | ‘ 
ee, eee! (eee a et Os > , | 
10 5. 2.5 1. 4. | 3.5 3.50 4 1 or 14 cts. on the dollar. 
Book 3S 3.75 1.5 oe | 4. 2.67 i .* me ss 
20 10. 5. 2. 8. 45 2°25 3 ,“1 « “ 
25 12.5 6.25 2.5 10. 5. 2, | 4 vw “ 10 ve! - 
30 | 15. 7.5 3. ie 1.83 | i 7° “ 
35 17.5 8.75 3.5 ae ae | het 3 8 “ 
40 20. 10. } 4, 16. 6.5 1.625 | i oe = 
45 2. 11.25 4.5 18. z. 1.55 } 4 ,“ 7 - ” 
50 i 12.5 5. 20. 7.5 1.5 th ws“ 6 * . 
55 13.75 5.5 22. 8. | 1.454 " a 6b OS ‘ 
60 15. 6. 24. «| 85 | 1.42 a wv“ o’* ‘ 
65 16.25 6.5 6. | 99. «| 1385 | i aw 5k ¢ 
70 | 17.5 “s | 28. 95 | 1.857 | eo < | Oe ‘i 
% | | 18.75 75 | 80. 10. 1338 | a“ Bt “ 
80 | | 20. | & | 32 | 106 | LaiR | -. x 4g «“ 
The manner of determining these various values is as follows : 
1. } 2. | 3. 4. 5. | 6. 7. 8. 9. { 10. 
Half of | Half of 1-50fCol.| Col. 2 —' Col.i—No.| Col. 6 Five Ibs. 1. 8 
Col. 1. ——-|Col. 2; 4 of 2; 1-10 of Col. 4. jin line below|Col. 4. ps sslemeah ta ese bee rn 
| Col. 1. Col. 1. jot Col 2. in Col. 1. | 








however, it is obvious that this is an unfair basis of 
comparison, since whatever the original weight per 
yard, a rail for any one given service may be so 
designed as to utilize most of any additional weight 
in wear, leaving the weights of the worn-out rails 
when scrap nearly the same. This is, of course, 
not fully possible without using very ugly and dis- 
torted original sections, but it is at least a moderate 
statement that, even if any two rails of different 
weights are designed precisely ‘‘ similar” to each 
other (as say fig. 1), so that they have the same pro- 
portion of waste metal (as respects wear) in the base, 
yet the head can in all cases, in any one given service, 
be worn down to an equal ultimate weight before 
condemnation, so that a 40 Ibs. and 50 lbs. rail would 
compare as follows : 


—-When new.— -——-When worn cut --— 
Iiead. Base. Head. Base. Total. 
40 Ibs. rail........... 20 ibs. 20 Ibs. 10 lbs. 20]bs. 30 Ibs. 
50 Ibs. rail........... 23 lbs. 25 Ibs. 10 lbs. 25]bs. 35 Ibs. 


A 50 lbs. rail worn down to 35 Ibs. may fairly be said 
to be at least as strong and safe as a 40 Ibs. rail worn 
down to 30 Ibs., although that is rather an extreme 
illustration as respects the absolute amount of wear 
for either of the rails specified. It is, however, by 
proper design realizable in sections sufficiently strong 
for their duty. 

If, however, we are practicing the last degree of 
economy in first cost, choosing the very lightest sec- 
tion which is consistent with the duty laid upon it, as 
our correspondent in another column proposes, and as 
we may admit at once is sometimes expedient, it is 
obvious that we cannot count on any such rate of 
wear as that. Wearing off half the head means re- 
ducing its ultimate strength by something like 45 per 
cent., and its stiffness by 65 to 70 per cent. (making 
merely a rough estimate of the new ‘‘moments of 
inertia” and ‘‘ radius of gyration” necessary to deter- 
mine it exactly). When we are selecting a rail as 
light as we dare, we have no such margin as that; 
yet we must assume some margin for wear, for 
however light a section may be, it cannot be ex- 
pected to become unserviceable as soon as the 
top is fairly polished. We may assume perhaps 
that, in such cases, a wear equal to one-fifth of 
the metal in the head is more or less consciously 
contemplated and actually realized. With these 
premises we may determine in Table III. how 
much durability we get for a dollar with light and 
heavy sections, and it will be seen that—of all the 
three qualities we are buying—the worst sacrifice by 
far is in buying durability in light sections. It is as 
if when buying rails we were buying steel instead of 
durability and chose the light sections in the face of 
the following market quotations of steel : 


Steel in 20 Ib. sections..... ... wccccceccscccsccees $30.00 per ton 
Additional lots (spot cash for future delivery, as 

needed, at end of — years).. ........0..sseeee oe 2a +. 
Stoel in 60 Wo. SOCUORS. ..... cccocscceses césececoens 30.00 “ * 
a ee —-" * 
eee ar GS, OTIIIIIRS nics occinscs ceten sneaenson & 30.00 “* * 
DE a vinii5.cs000n ses asstnshientosanegs ses ae 


Of course this enormous difference is due not so 
much to the extraordinary cheapness of the durability 
in the heavier sections as to the extraordinary dear- 
ness of the durability in the lighter sections. Still if 
we assume that we get our money’s worth out of the 
light sections, the comparison is a fair one. By vary- 
ing the assumed rates.of wear the numerical com- 
parison will be modified accordingly, but in no probable 
case enough to make the moral materially different. 

Of course, too, it is to be remembered that durability 


is a quality for future delivery (for light traffic roads, 
perhaps, in a very distant future), which we pay down 
for now in cash. It is therefore only the present 
worth of this future value which we ought to con- 
sider. Still, this applies only to the durability. The 
strength and stiffness we have use for from the very 
day the rails are laid, and even the present worth of 
the extra durability, at the largest probable rate of 
interest and the longest probable life of light rails, is 
cheap indeed at the price paid for it, as will appear 
from the following Table IV., which explains itself. 
The computation isa little complicated, since it in- 
volves taking the logarithm of a logarithm, but the 
result is simple enough to make it clear to any one 
that whether a new railroad project, as a whole, will 
pay or not, itis almost sure to return a heavy profit 
on capital invested, obtained at any probable cost, to 
buy reasonably heavy rail sections for their durability 
alone. 
TABLE IV. 


Years of Wear which a Light Rail Section Must Outlast Before 
the Durability Obtainable by Adding 5 lbs, per yard to it will 
Become a Losing ee Costing More than that of the 

ight Section.* 


Weight of Light! 

















Section Ibs. per Present Cost of Capital. 
yard. 
| 5perct | 10 per ct. | 15 per ct. | 20 per ct. 
| Years. | Years. | Years. | Years. 
20 | 450 | 23.0 15.7 | . 
30 | 491 | 252 17.2 | 13.1 
40 | 52.0 26.6 18.1 13.2 
50 55.5 28.4 19.4 | 148 
60 | 58.1 29.7 20.6 15.5 
7 | 69.3 30.9 21.1 16.1 
80 | 62.4 31.9 218 16.7 











* For the ultimate value, U, of a certain sum p invested at 
compound interest for n years at r per cent., we have 
U=p(1+r)” 
whence, log. U = log. p + log. (L+r) Xn 





log. (1 + r) 

Letting the numerator (1) of the vulgar fractions in col. 9 = p 

(the log. of which is O and may be dropped), the denominator of 
the same fractions will = U, and we have: 

log. n = log. of log. U — tog. of log. (1 + r) - 








In these facts we have reasons enough and to spare 
why all roads should tend, as they do tend, to use 
what projectors of new roads call a *‘ heavy” rail, and 
think they can’t afford. It is because, for a poor road 
as well as a rich one, the best is the cheapest, and a 
poor road even more thana rich one must have the 
cheapest to liveat all. It is becaus?, with railroads 
as with men, “‘ the destruction of the pooris their 
poverty,” in that there are not as many cents in a poor 
man’s dollar asin a rich one’s, because of the bad 
bargains which his poverty drives him to—or he thinks 
it does. Let us by all means buy the light sections if 
we must have something and cannot pay more, but 
let us at least realize how great a sacrifice we are 
making, and make sure that there is no other direc- 
tion in which a less costly economy can be exercised. 

Of course, as has been already stated, there is an- 
other side to this question, a certain legitimate and 
advisable use of light rails. If a man needs but three 
yards of cloth to make a coat, and only needs but one 
coat, there is no particular economy in his buying four 
yards, simply because he can get it cheap, and then, 
besides, there is always the open question whether his 
greatest need is for a coat or a pair of breeches. That 
part of the question we must postpone to another arti- 
cle. We have merely stated here that if a man is 
going to buy a coat, there is a fearful loss which a 
poor man can’t afford in buying one which is too 
small to fit and too flimsy to wear. 





LUMBER PRODUCTION AND LAKE SUPERIOR 
TRAFFIC: 


The Northwestern Lumberman has collected elaborate 
statistics of the production of white pine lumber in 
the Northwest, giving the output of nearly every 
mill last year. The total production for 12 years is 
given as follows, in thousands of feet : 


Year. M. ft Year. M. ft. 
eee ee 2,093,780 | 1879 ........ .cceeeeee 806, 
_ ae 751, i; | SSeeeeepeyrare 5,651,295 
uous at svessecurnd 968,5 sés> secneseae 6,768, 85 
_ ERG ee ee 3,879,046 | 1882. .............0ceee 7,552,151 
Re IIS 1 BI. o0sc08sceeds os0eue 7.624,7 
____ REE R RE peters | BEBE... 6.200 cccspochem 7,935, 


It appears from this that the production last year 
was 44 per cent. more than the year before, though 
the increase was but 1 per cent. from 1882 to 1883, 
and prices and prospects last year were less favor- 
able than for several previous years. But it 
is not by any means certain that there was an 
increase of consumption. Probably there was 
a decrease. The Lumberman has collected sta- 
tistics of the stocks on hand at the mills, showing 
a total of no less than 3,516,957 thousand feet at the 
end of the year, which is 434 per cent. of the produc- 
tion. In some of the lumber districts but a compara- 
tively small part of the year’s production was marketed. 
The mills on the St. Paul & Omaha road have 71 per 
cent. of their year’s cut on hand; those on the Wis- 
consin Central, 68 per cent. ; and those in the Duluth 
lumber district, 63 per cent. 

The increase in production over 1883 seems to have 
been almost wholly in Northwestern Wisconsin, Lake 
Superior points and Minnesota. The production on 
Lake Michigan and Green Bay decreased somewhat. 
At interior and railroad mills in Michigan there was a 
decrease from 884 to 783 million feet, equal to 11} per 
cent. In the Saginaw Valley there was a small in- 
crease (1% per cent.), and on the Lake Huron shore a 
much smaller increase ($ per cent.). 

The greatest gains were 27} per cent. in the Duluth 
district, 20 per cent. on the St. Croix River, and 25 per 
cent. on the Mackinaw line of the Michigan Central 
Railroad. 

The development of production of late years has 
been largely by interior mills which can ship only by 
railroad ; but when prices are low, as last year, the 
railroad mills in Michigan appear to be at a disadvan- 
tage, as their production decreases more than that of 
mills on the lakes, and naturally more than that of 
the West Wisconsin and Minnesota mills, which are 
nearest the new Western markets. 

The lumber production began to grow after 1878, 
having been stationary for six years. The produc- 
tion of the mills on the several Michigan lumber rail- 
roads during the period of growth has been in mill- 
ions of feet : 


Year. C.&W.Mich. G.R.& Ind. D.L.& N. F.& P.M. Mich. C. 
1878... 65.0 128.5 99.5 59.6 93.5 
1879... 87.8 146.5 92.7 80.6 95.6 
1880... 58.4 174.8 71.5 92.7 68 3 
1881... 109.2 267.9 114.2 130.9 84.2 
1882... 206.9 329.6 102.7 112.6 72.6 
1883... 196.6 306.4 129.7 110.0 76.3 
1884... 100 6 313.0 120.1 107.5 95.3 
The aggregates of these five railroads were : 


1878. 1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 
446.1 503.2 465.7 706.4 824.6 819.5 736.4 


Thus they increased 58 per cent. from 1878 to 1882, 
and have decreased 10% per cent. since. They have 
not all progressed alike, however. On the Chicago 
& West Michigan the production was more than 
trebled from 1878 to 1882, 2nd it has fallen off more 
than one-half since, and 49 per cent. since 1883, 
which will account for the large decrease in this 
road’s earnings. The Grand Rapids & Indiana 
mills increased their production 156 per cent. 
from 1878 to 1882, and the decrease since has been but 
5 per cent. More lumber is produced on this road 
than on any two of the others. The production on 
the Detroit, Lansing & Northern has varied much 
less, increasing 30 per cent. from 1878 to 1888, when 
it reached its maximum, and decreasing 7 per cent. 
last year. On the Flint & Pere Marquette there was 
an increase of 120 per cent. from 1878 to 1881, and a 
decrease of 18 per cent. since. On the Mackinaw line 
of the Michigan Central the production decreased 
after 1878 and 1879, and last year it increased again. 

The course of the production on the Northern Wis- 
consin railroads cannot be traced so well, because the 
statistics for each one separately have not been kept so 
long, and some were recently opened. For such years 
as have been reported the production has been, in mill- 


ions of feet : 
1880. 1881. 1eee. 1883, 1884. 


St. Paul & Omaha...... as Toe 0 276.55 288.1 
oe Se 141.9 180.5 236.2 254.6 271.7 
Oe aaa 142.2 182.5 1422 282.0 3020 
ie ty eT ae aed ‘ee ~ eet 99.2 


The three roads first named had a nearly equal Jum- 
ber production last year. The Wisconsin Valley is a 
branch of the Milwaukee & St. Paul, only 107 miles 





long, which is much less than the mileage in lumber 
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country of any of the other three roads. Since 1882 
the increase has been 46 per cent. on the St. Paul & 
Omaha, 15 percent. on the Wisconsin Valley, and 111 
per cent. on the Wisconsin Central. 

It was during this time that the production 
decreased on the Michigan railroads. In Wisconsin, 
however, all the roads but the Wisconsin Valley have 
been increasing their mileage, some of them largely, 
and all are much newer roads than the Michigan Jines, 
and penetrate forests which had been hardly 
touched : 

How important an element of tfaftic the lumber 
production is may be judged by the fact that last 
year’s production of lumber and shingles weighed 
about 12,524,000 tons, which is equal to about three- 
eighths of the anthracite coal production, and isa 
third more than the total movement of east-bound 
through freight over all the trunk lines. And most of 
this lumber is carried by rail, and much of it long dis- 
tances. 

The exceptions are the consumption of the lake 
cities, which is a very large exception, as Chicago 
alone is estimated to use 500 million feet yearly ; 
part of the consumption of towns on the Mississippi 
River, and part of the consumption of places reache1 
by the Erie Canal, including New York city. But the 
chief exception is the consumption of the lake cities, 
A great deal is rafted down the Mississippi and sawed 
at river towns; but most of this goes west by rail. 

The increase in production in the lumber districts 
northwest of Chicago, which send their product di- 
rectly west and southwest, and not by any lake mar- 
ket, is the great feature of this traffic. Since 1878 
this western district has increased its production 2,424 
millions of feet (237 per cent.), while the district that 
markets chiefly by way of Chicago or other Lake 
Michigan ports has increased its production by only 
976 million feet (78 per cent.); and even this latter in- 
crease has been very largely in districts which can, 
and toa considerable extent now do, ship direct to 
the West without sending to Chicago. This, how- 
ever, is due as much to the opening of new markets 
as to the extension of production further west ; as 
Northwestern Minnesota and Dakota naturally will go 
to West Wisconsin rather than to Chicago for their 
lumber. 

The proportion of the lumber production distributed 
at Chicago has decreased, therefore, and seems likely 
to decrease still more; and it is quite possible thet 
this great growth of a lumber movement from North- 
western Wisconsin to to the West and Southwest will 
have a reflex influence on the movement of grain 
from the West and Southwest to Lake Superior 
ports. For the railroads the disadvantage of the 
lumber traffic from Wisconsin has been the lack 
of back loads, especially for cars going south- 
west. To carry grain from Nebraska or Kansas to 
Chicago and then send the cars northwest three or 
four hundred miles into Wisconsin for lumber to go 
back to the Southwest, causes a very wasteful car 
movement, One result has been that the rail rates 
on lumber from Chicago have been kept materially less 
than from Eau Claire, etc., for even shorter distances. 
Scmethirg must pay for haulirg the empty car 
from Nebraska to Eau Claire, or from Chicago to 
Eau Claire, and there has been nothing but the lumber 
to pay for it. But the lumber is there northwest of 
Chicago, and if it is required in the Southwest the 
cats must go that way, and there will be a strong 
temptation to accept apy rates which will give 
them back loads. The lumber regions them- 
selves can take but little Southwestern produce 
but they are for the most part within 150 miles or less 
of Lake Superior ports. Now, if the railroads will make 
a rate on grain so low that it can be sent east from the 
Southwest by way of a Lake Superior port as cheaply 
as by way of Chicago, they can get back loads for 
their cars loaded with lumber at Wisconsin mills. All 
of them, however, have lines to Chicago, and if they 
carry grain to Lake Superior they will Tose the trans- 
portation of itto Chicago. The question with them is, 
whether the profit on the two bauls at the rates neces- 
sary to permit shipments by Lake Superior will 
be greater than on the business as now con- 
ducted, which involves long hauls of empty 
cars. In apy event they must medify their action to 
meet the competition of those railroads which have no 
line to the West Wisconsin lumber districts, (as the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy) and consequently must 
get their back loads of lumber at Chicago. It will not 
be possible to make rates to and from Lake Superior 
which will exclude lumber shipments from Chicago, 
because these other roads are bound to have back 
loads, and will make whatever rates are necessary to 
secure them. 

This is to a great extent a new problem. The lum- 
ber shipments from West Wisconsin to the Southwest 


have very recently become important, because for 
some time the rapid growth of Minnesota, Dakota and 
Manitoba required the chief part of the Wisconsin pro- 
duction; andthe carrying of grain fromthe Southwest 
to Lake Superior has but just become possible, because 
through lines have but just been opened to the lake. 
Should the country directly west and northwest 
of St. Paul again grow very rapidly and require 
nearly all the West Wisconsin production, then there 
would be no inducement to carry grain from the 
Southwest to Lake Superior. That does not appear 
probable, however, because the proportion of the lum- 
ber produced as far north as St. Paul has become very 
large and increases, and is a much larger proportion 
of the total production than the lumber consumption 
of the country west of St. Paul is ever likely to be of 
the total consumption. 

The beginning of such a movement is involved in 
difficulties and complications. Until last year the 
shipments of grain by Lake Superior ports were insig- 
nificant, even from the country directly west of Du- 
luth and more than 400 miles nearer to that port than 
to Chicago, which is equally distant by lake from 
Buffalo. Last year, however, there were really 
large receipts of grain at Duluth. Moreover, last 
year there were large shipments of flour from the 
Minneapolis mills by way of Lake Superior ports, 
much going by Washburn, near Bayfield, on a new 
line of the St. Paul & Omaha road. These ship- 
ments demoralized rates. If vessels will carry from 
Lake Superior ports as cheaply as from Chicago, 
they cannot fail to demoralize rates. If, per- 
manently, lake rates from Duluth or Superior to Buf- 
falo become as low as from Chicago to Buffalo, 
they will tend to force the railroads from Chicago 
northwestward to accept through rates per ton per 
mile as low as those from Chicagoto New York, which 
are not much more than half the present rates of the 
Northwestern roads. This would bea serious calamity 
for them, and we may be sure that they will avoid it if 
possible. Actually, we believe, the rates from Duluth by 
lake are much higher than those from Chicago, but a 
large traffic may cause them to be reduced. Lake 
Superior, however, is bound to affect rail rates from 
all its ports and places near them to some extent, as 
Lake Michigan has affected rates not only to Chicago , 
but as far west and south as St. Louis. 





Chicago Through Shipments Eastward. 


Chicago through shipments eastward of all freights, 
except live stock and dressed beef, including this year 
and last the shipments of junction points between 
Chicago railroads and the Eastern railroads, have 
been in the month of February for the last seven vears, 
in tons : 

1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883 1884. 1885. 
198,541 169,181 207.790 225.815 234,232 195,789 259,371 


Thus the shipments this year were 63,582 tons, or 324 
per cent., more than last year, when the same ship- 
ments were included. In previous years the shipments 
at junction points were not included, but those 
of fresh beef were. The dressed beef shipments 
in the year 1884 amountedto 70,112 tons, but 
they were much smaller amounts in previous 
years, and before 1881 were insignificant. On the 
other hand the shipments of junction points are 
said to have been about 9 per cent. of the Chicago 
shipments, so that they would have brought up the 
shipments of 1883 to 255,000 tons, of which perhaps 
5,000 tons was dressed beef, so that after making all 
allowances for the junction points the February ship- 
ments this year remain much larger than in any other, 
in spite of the snow blockades, which doubtless did 
reduce them materially. 

The rates on the shipments were irregular, both this 
year and last, but probably somewhat higher last year, 
when the regular rate was 30 cents per 100 lbs. for 
grain and flour to Chicago, against 25 cents this year. 
At the regular rates, the traffic, if all had gone to New 
York, would have yielded, according to a graphical 
statistical statement recently made by H. C. Blye. 
General Agent in the office of the Joint Executive 
Committee, which we have extended to cover last 


February : 
— ——E«rnings.——. 
Net 





| ---— Earnings. 
Year. Gross N 


Year. Gross Ne Net. 

1880...... .$1.496,389 $964,266 | 1883......$1,5%6,764 $24 072 
1881. ..... 3,604.019 959,743 | 1884 ..... 1,301,596 7: 0.810 
1882.. -. 1,119,045 416,220 1885 ..... 1,478,415 682,146 


Actually an enormous discount must be made in 
1882, 1884 and 1885 for reductions from the regular 
rates, which probably was enough to prevent any net 
earnings whatever from the business in 1882, and 
reduved both gtoss and ret as much asa dollar a ton 
last year, and as much as 50 cents per ton this year, 
which would make the net earnings in February 
$505,021 last year and $552.460 this year. 

The expenses hete are calculated on the basis 





adopted by the railroads for paying for traffic in ex- 





cess of allotted percentages. If the rates had been 
maintained, it will be seen the gross earnings this 
year would have been less than in any other of the 
six except 1882 and 1884, and the net less than in any 
except 1882, though the shipments were larger than 
ever before, and this without considering the ship- 
ments of junction points previous to 1884. When the 
cuts in rates are considered the same remains 
true, except that last year the net earnings 
probably were slightly less than this year. When the 
number of roads sharing the business is considered, 
the decrease in the profits of each of the old roads 
from those obtained in 1880, 1881 and 1883 is very 
great. In the case of the Michigan Central, which has 
suffered most, even at full rates it would have received 
but $45 of profit this year for every $100 in 1880. 

The earnings here are calculated by the rates of 
each class, andthe shipments of classes above grain 
and provisions are now so large, and the rates on them 
so much higher than the grain rates, that they make a 
material difference in the net earnings. In 1854 these 
other shipments amounted toc ne eighth of the whole. 
Mr. Blye’s diagrams and tables show the average rate 
n December last to have been 28} cents per 100 
lbs., the grain and flour rate being 25 and the pro- 
vision rate 30. As the provision shipments are only 
about one fourth of the grain shipments, they wculd 
make the average only about 26 cents, and the average 
is broughtup by freights which yield still higher rates, 
from 35 to 100 cents. 

For the two months ending with February the 
Chicago shipments have been, in tons: 





Year January. February. Two months. 
Ba ahGuds. 67 vive0s kee 192,512 108,541 392.053 
1880 ° 165,194 169.181 344 675 
1881.. -. 267,646 207,790 475 436 
1882.. -- 321,148 2258 5 546,963 
1883. o- 271, °62 234,232 505,394 
1884.... $a: Rabe ee 2.8/0a.2 195,789 430.493 
1885... «nee Geeta 259,471 581.444 


Here again we must allow for the shipments of 
junction points previous to 1884, which probably made 
the shipments of 1882 a little grea'er than this year, 
while those of all other years were less. The gain 
over last year is 35 per cent. Compared with last 
year the average daily shipments (including Sundays) 
were : 


1885. 1884, Increase. Pc 
January........ 10.588 TA71 2,828 37.2 
February...... yeti . 9.263 6.751 2,512 37.2 
WO MAOUERSE: 5 n0sknccne . 9,855 7,175 2,600 37.4 


It seems, then, that in spite of the snow the ship- 
ments were not one-ninth less per day in Febru-ry 
than. in January this year, and that there was a simi- 
lar decrease last year, without the same cause. 

The immediate prospects from Chicago business 
now are not brilliant. The open rate now is 20 cents 
for grain, and probably this is as much as has been 
obtained since February, except for some shipments 
to interior points. Some profit can be made on this, 
but not much, and so far the shipments have not 
been very large. The railroads will want to carry as 
much as possible before navigation opens, and there 
is nothing to prevent their cutting rates as they did 
last year, except that they all seem heartily sick of 
doing business without any profit, and compete but lan- 
guidly even at current rates. There is reason to believe 
that east-bound rates might be restored now, even with- 
out the codperation of the West Shore and the Lacka- 
wanna, which, however, can have a good deal of 
effect on grain rates after the lakes open, however, 
the other railroads may agree. But it seems to be 
thought best by some that the whole through busi- 
ness should remain very bad unti: rates can be re- 
stored on the whole of it, passengers and freight, in 
both directions, and for this the codperation of the 
West Shore is required. Its coéperation can probally 
be had at any hour, but not ov terms that are accept- 





February Earnings. 
February earnings as reported by 32 railroads so far 
are in the aggregate nearly the same as last year, as 


follows : 
1885. 854. Decrease. P. c. 
Earnings... . $10,338,355 $10,875,240 $34. 885 0.53 


Because of the snow blockades this yeara larger de- 
crease would not have been surprising, the more so be- 
cause most of these 52 railroads had an increase in earn- 
ings last year, the 28 of them which then reported hav- 
ing an increase of $518,402, and this yeara decrease of 
only $74,578, so that they have still $443,824, or about 
4} per cent., more earnings than in 1883. But they 
had not much increase in mileage this year, and a 
great deal last year, five companies northwest of 
Chicago increasing 2,417 miles in 1884 over 1883, and 
only about 950 miles in 1885 over 1884, most of the 
latter being by the Canadian Pacific. which, by the 
way, gained $188,000 this year, so that but for this the 
other 31 railroads would have had a decrease of 2} 
instead of } per cent. 

It is noticeable, however, that the railroads most 
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affected by the snow blockades for the most part re- 
port no great decrease last February, their earnings in 
that month hav ving | been for four years : 





82. 1883. 13884. 1885. 

Chi., Mil. & Se. r. hin 31 16.77 $1,257,046 $1,317,064 $1,346,000 
Chic. & N. 1,474,176 1,311,395 1,504,100 =1,342,300 
Chi., St. > 

ec .. 832.439 283.601 331,607 306.200 
Bur.., Cc. R. ‘& N.. 225.620 187,001 201.965 202.546 
Til. re en. in Iowa. 156.605 126,824 131.6438 100.839 
Chi. & Alton..... 517,897 557,384 573,284 535,395 

res $4,084 684,124 $°, $33,723, 251 $4,059, 753 $3.¢ 833. 13.270 


The decrease from last year is but $226,483 (54 per 
cent.), but the remarkable fact appears that these 
railroads earned more in 1882, after the worst crops 
for many years, than in any year since, though their 
aggregate mileage meanwhile has increased from 
10,079 to 12,077 miles, or 20 per cent., so that their 
average earnings p’r mile were $405 in 1882, and 
only $3174 this year. In view of this, we shall be 
glad to charge the snow with having reduced the Feb 
ruary earnings of the Northwestern railroads materially 
this year. It was time they increased. Aside from 
these Northwestern roads, the most notable changes 
are great decreases on the Michigan lumber roads —41 
per cent. on the West Michigan, 313 on the Detroit, 
Lansing & Northern and 32} on the Flint & Pere Mar- 
quette—with which snow may have had much to do, 
as well as a smaller traffic offering. There is a small 
gain on the Illinois lines and Southern Division 
of the Illinois Central, leaving their earnings a little 
less than in 1883 and 1881, however. The Louiville & 
Nashville earned 64 per cent. more than last year, when 
it had more than ever before, but the Mobile & Ohio 
gained but 14 per cent., and had smaller earnings than in 
1880, 1881 or 1883. The Northern Pacific has a gain of 
94 per cent., after a gain last year of 40 per cent., and 
it earned more in February thar in January. The St. 
Louis & San Francisco earned 8 per cent. less than last 
year, but a quarter more than in any earlier year. 

Further returns will be required to ascertain the 
general course of earnings in the month, there being 
very little to indicate it on the lines east of Illinois 
and north of the Ohio and the Potomac. including all 
the trunk lines and their connections, unless it be the 
decrease of 23} per cent. on the Boston, Housac Tun- 
nel & Western, which heretofore has shown a gain in 
the face of low rates. 





We have often spoken of the narrow margin of the 
earnings of the railroads owned and controlled by the 
Peonsylvania Railroad Company which is available 
for dividends to its stockholders. Nothing shows this 
more clearly than a comparison, as a : 

188 
$i0i a4, 926 


1854 
Gross earnings ........ 7,849.875 $105. ‘Cot 582 


Divisible profits..... ... 6, a 521 8,949,195 8,287,764 
Per cent, ot earnings. 13 8.4 8 12 
Dividends paid....... . 6,560,787 7,580,650 6,890,715 


Thus last year the portion of the gross earnings 
available for the Pennsylvania stockholders was only 
74 per cent. of the whole, and the year before, but 8&4 
per cent. 

It must be remembered that we are speaking only 
of the profits available to the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, not of the whole amount paid in dividends 
by the controlled roads, which do not go to the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company at all, or only in propor- 
tion of the stock of these roads which it holds. A 
very large portion of the latter dividends are a fixed 
charge of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, as 
those of the United Railroads of New Jersey and 
the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago, and though 
it is not directly responsible for the fixed charges of 
many of the other roads, as of the Philadelphia, Wil- 
mington & Baltimore, the Northern Central and the 
Grand Rapids & Indiana, it has such interests in them 
that it cannot afford to have them make default— 
which, in the case of the roads named, is a 
much more remote pessibility than in that of many 
other lines which the Pennsylvania controls. Really, 
the charges which should be met before it is prudent 
for the Pennsylvania Railroad Company to pay a divi- 
dend absorb all but a very small part of the gross 
earnings of its system, so that a comparatively small 
decrease in the latter takes away a very large part of 
the divisible profit. 

It is for this reason that it is exceptionally impor- 
tant for this company to be very conservative in incur- 
ring obligations and paying dividends, as the present 
management insists on being. 

It might be thought that under these circumstances 
itis not des.rable to reduce the payments into the 
fund for the purchase of guaranteed securities from 
the $600,000 now required to the 1 per cent. of the 
profits proposed by the directors, which last year 
would have required but $86,000. But while this 
fund virtually reduces the company’s fixed charges, 
it is advantageous only when the guaranteed 
securities can be purchased at low prices, other- 
wise the company gets but low interest on the 


money it investsin them. The prices were very low 
when the fund was established, in 1878, and the chief 
object of it was to restore the company’scredit, which 
has been restored, as may be judged by the fact that 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh stock, with 7 per cent. divi- 
dends guaranteed by the Pennsylvania, sold as low as 
634 in 1878, and even Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chi- 
cago stock (then earning a profit over the rental) at 
85, and Erie & Pittsburgh 7 per cent. bonds at 96, 
while now they bring 1374, 124, and 111 respectively. 
It could not but be a good bargain for the Pennsyl- 
vania to pay 80, 90 or 100 for what were virtually its 
own 7per cent. obligations, but the bargain is not so 
tempting at 110, 120 or 130. 








The New York Central & Hudson River Company 
last week declared a dividend of 1 per cent. for the 
first quarter of 1885, against 14 per cent. fortwo quar- 
ters previous and 2 per cent. always before. The dec- 
laration of the dividend was accompanied by a state- 
ment of earnings and expenses, estimated for March, 
indicating that the profit per share earned during the 
quarter would be $1.05. In the previous quarter it 
was $1.54, so there was no appreciable surplus 
carried over, and a _ reduction of the dividend 
was the orly sensible course. But the profit is not 
very much Jess than in the corresponding week of last 
year, when it was $1.22 per share, through east-bound 
traffic being badly demoralized then—worse in March 
than it has been at any time this year as yet—but 
other through traffic paying well. As besides the loss 
on through passengers and through west-bound 
freight the road suffers by a reduction of 50 per cent. 
on most of its local passenger tratiic, and moreover has 
larger fixed charges, it is astonishing that there should 
be so small a reduction in the profits. 








The through shipments from New York to the West, 
in spite of the reduction of about one-third in the 
rates in February, were 12 per cent. less this year than 
last, a little more than in 1883, 30 per cent. less than 
in 1882 (when rates were much lower than now even), 
7 per cent. more than in 1881, 5 per cent. less than in 
1880 and much more than in the other years in 
which they have been recorded, They were slightly 
more than in January, but not so much 
larger as usual. As the rates are now so low 
as to be likely to attract the shipments that 
go by more circuitous routes usually, the showing is 
not favorable, and indicates that merchandise sales 
have been materially less than last year. What is 
most noticeable, however, is the fact that the decrease 
in rates has apparently no effect on shipments. In 
1881, when rates were reduced (in the summer) to 
about the present figures, there was an immediate and 
great increase in the tonnage shipped—30 and even 60 
per cent. in some months. Then, however, the iron 
business was active, and imported scrap, pig iron, 
blooms, eic., arrived in large quantities. This would 
perhaps not have gone forward by rail at all at the 
full rates (though a special low rate existed for such 
freight), and would have gone by canal but for the 
reduction. Now there is little or no freight of the 
kind, and the consumption of merchandise would 
probably hardly increase at all were it carried for 
nothing. 





Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Earnings in January. 





The January earnings of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad, both gross and net, were larger than ever before, 
which, however, is not so notable as it would be if these Janu- 
ary earnings had not been stationary for three years, during 
which the mileage of the road increased nearly one-seventh, 
the 2,924 miles worked in January, 1882, carning a trifle 
more gross and a fifth more net than the 3,331 miles worked 
in 1884. For six successive years the miles, earnings and 
expenses in January have been : 


Gross Net 
Year. Miles. earnings. Expenses. earnings. 
1880. . 1,857 1, 432,740 $651.394 $781.346 
1881. 2,772 £407,948 711.+90 506,058 
on Ee 2.974 7 658.8 34 888 919 769,915 
ra 3,229 1,675,680 818, 2 807,397 
a SS 3.331 1 648,220 1,012,705 635.515 
EB saissecae codecs 3,448 1,992,484 J,129.054 862,530 
The increases over last year and over 1883 are: 
Gross Tet 
1884: earnings. Expenses. earnings. 
pee Eo ee ee a 3 $127.249 $227,015 
Per cent. sath acelin’ 20.9 11.6 35.4 
1883: 
Amount........ in ivee $366,804 $311,471 $55,133 
| EE een a 21.2 38.0 6. 


Thus while the net earnings last January were 35}; per 
cent. more than in 1884, they were not 7 per cent. more than 
in 1883. Itisrather that this year’s business is normally 
large while that of last year was abnormally small that causes 
the great gain of this year. 

The earnings last January, however, were unusually large 
compared with previous months. Usually there is a very 
large decrease from December to January ; this year a very 





small one. The amount and per cent. by which the gross 





earnings in each January have been less than those of the pre- 
vious December have been : 


1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 1885. 
$244,070 $246,656 $401,380 $522.698 $67,873 
15.7 13.0 19.8 24. 3.3 


The earnings were not small last December, though a little 
less than the year before, and that there should have been 
so little decrease from them in January seems remark- 
able. One might explain it by the fact that there is a 
great corn crop on the road this year; but in fact the 
corn movement was as large last year in January as i 
was this year (11,581,970 bushels going to the North 
western markets in 1884 and 11,096,123 this year) ; and 
last year the supply had to come chiefly from the country 
west of the Missouri, largely on the lines of this road, and 
of whose total production it carries a large share. It is not 
at all certain that it carried more corn this year than last. 
Last year, however, the competition with the Union Pacific 
was cutting down earnings largely. 

The net earnings per mile in January in successive ree 
have been: 

1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884, 1885. 
$421 217 $263 $250 $19 $252 
They were, therefore, not extraordinarily large this year. 
The February earnings promised to keep up at the same 
rate when the month opened, but the snow blockades seem to 
have affected this road even more than those further north, 
and these at once increase expenses and decrease re- 
ceipts. The increase in expenses due to a great mor- 
tality in rolling stock will not be felt wholly in Feb- 
ruary, however, but will extend over March also. Last 
year February was an exceptionally favorable month, the 
gross earnings having been nearly as great as in January this 
year, and the net earnings $95,635 (11 per cent.) greater. 
The road will have done very well this year, under the circum- 
stances, if its net earnings for the two months are as large as 
last year, but the prospect for the spring months is favorable. 








Chicago through shipments eastward increased again in 
the first week of March, when they were nearly 15 per cent. 
more than the week before. There was no obstruction of 
tbe railroads except that due to a disorganized rolling stock, 
and the cars of Western roads that had been delayed must 
have all got in, so that the shipments were probably equal to 
the offerings, which is further indicated by the fact that the 
rates seem generally to have been down to 20 cents, though 
nominally the rate of 25 cents continued, and balances will 
be calculated on that basis. 

The shipments of the first week of March this year, and 
those of corresponding weeks for five years previous, have 
been: 


1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 1885. 
54,335 28,085 48,681 72,051 42,462 60.981 


Thus the shipments this year were 431, per cent. more than 
last year and larger than in any other except 1883, The small- 
ness of the shipments in 1581 was due to snow blockades, which 
were more general then than any we have had this year. 

The shipments in each of the last six weeks, and the per- 




















centage going by each railroad, have been: 
-—- —Week xy 7 -—-—— 
Tons; Jan. 31. Feb. 7. Feb. 14. Feb Ay Feb.28. Mar.7. 
a - 14,914 19,219 11,282 15,549 17.153 
Girain.... . .. ....50.340 52,131 30.913 887 30, 913 36.354 
Provisions . . ...10,483 10,025 3846 "a 044 6, 706 7AT4 
Total .. 75,737 81,375 46,041 39,837 53, 168 60.981 
Per Cent 
Cc. & Gra dT 6.5 7.0 6.4 2.0 6.0 10,2 
Mich. Cent....... 29.0 8.3 58 153 110 8.1 
Lake Shore....... 213 29.4 26.0 19.7 18.7 17.0 
Nickel Plate...... 4.5 33 74 71 8.2 5.1 
Ft. Wayne 13.6 20.0 12.8 20.8 22.5 24.0 
St.L & 7.0 11.0 19.8 12.0 138 14.6 
Bait. & Ohio..... 74 75 62 9.6 9.1 7.3 
Ch. & Atiantic... 10.7 13.2 15.6 14.1 10.7 13.7 
Mes nice s ok 100.0 100.0 160.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


There was an increase in each of the three freights last 
week, 1714 per cent. in grain, 103; in flour and 11}¢ in pro- 
visions. The flour shipments were proportionally much 
larger than when the total shipments were largest, four and 
five weeks before. 

In percentages the greatest change was by the Chicago 
& Grand Trunk, which had long carried much less than 
its apportioned share, but probably is now not ahead 


in the pool. But the Michigan Central continues 
to carry much less than its percentage, and may 
be still ahead in the pool. The Fort Wayne, 


which has been behind in the pool, and may be still, carried 
an unusually large share,and the Chicago & Atlantic also 
much more than its allotted proportion. Generally the ship- 
ments seem to tend to working off the ‘‘ over” and ‘‘ short” 
accounts in the pool, and by April 1, when the Chicago & 
Grand Trunk withdraws, they may be substantially even, if 
the live-stock pool is not much out of balance. 

It was just after this time last year that rates began to go 
to pieces and shipments became enewmous. Probably at 
similar ratesthere might be similar shipments this year, and 
there is apparently nothing to keep up rates except the pros- 
pect of a late opening of navigation. The very severe 
weather in the winter has doubtless made the ice in the Straits 
unusually thick and solid, and with ordinary spring weather 
this will make the opening late. However, the direction of 
the winds after the ice has begun to break up, as well as the 


8 | temperature, has much to do with the opening of the Straits. 


The date of this was not very early last year—April 24. 
Earlier openings since 1870 were April3, in 1871: April 20, in 
1877; March 14, 1878; April 23, 1879; April 5, 1880, and 
April5, 1882. The latest dates meanwhile were May 1, 
1873, and May 4, 1881. From this time we may expect it 
to be five to six weeks before shipments can be made from 
Chicago by lake—possibly as many as seven weeks, or as few 
as four weeks. If the railroads used any means to restrict 
their own competition, doubtless they could have a fair 
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traffic at the full 25-cent rate until the opening; but without 
some co-operation it is hard to see why rates should keep up 
any better than they did last year, when, even witb ship- 
ments exceeding 90,000 tons per week, they kept down to 15 
cents and yielded no profit whatever. 








The blockades were so far overcome by the last week of 
February that the receipts of grain at the Northwestern 
markets were not far below the average again. The decrease 
during the blockade, indeed, has not been so large as most 
seem to think, the receipts of all grain at the Northwestern 
markets in successive weeks having been: 





Week to Bushels. } Week to Bushels. 
Be , DOC E o ge OL iy Bae 7,370,601 
©. Bee edccsaiah edkted 5.694.552 PH ic cc csbweweessa »758,634 
, ree .-.4.611,883 jt Pree 2,732,640 
i 5,625,383 ape COO 


The average in January was about 5,180,000 bushels per 
week. In the two weeks of blockade, the receipts were about 
one third less than this, but for the four February weeks 
they were not very much less than in the four January 
weeks, namely, 18,917,786 bushels, against 20,718,493, a 
falling off of less than 10 per cent. 

For 12 years the February grain movement has been : 





-—— -Northwestern.--——, Atlantic 
Year Receipts Shipments. receipts 
SO Oe 18,.917.786 11,669,582 12.935, 14 
1884 18,352,318 10.374, 126 7,244,691 
Te as 18 955,983 12,869,201 18,292.556 
DOE +... 00 sead-se memes 10,950. 8,622.908 7,871,739 
1881 8,166.045 6,234 452 10,775.295 
1889 14,578.150 6,890,410 10,635,355 
Re > 11,895,405 6,742,362 17.299,813 
ee ae 9,915,232 8,034,384 14,826,506 
187 7,908, 4.413,280 8,133,821 
1876.....  .....s00++2+ 10,680,708 5,843,175 8,046.062 
1B7B.....cceccseee eros 6,959,966 2,688,878 5,951,798 
TOPE: Geiss RIT ee 8.772,748 4,484,648 7,476,748 


This shows that the Northwestern receipts last February 
were very nearly as large as they ever have been in Febru- 
ary, in spite of the snow blockade, and very much larger 
than in any year previous to 1883, with very little variation 
for the last three years. The shipments of these markets 
were larger than in any other year except 1883, and 12 per 
cent. more than last year, and enormously greater 
than in any year before 1883. The receipts of the 
Atlantic ports, however, while 78!4 per cent. more than 
last year, and but 234 per cent. less than in 1883, were 
25 per cent. less than in 1879, and 13 per cent. less than in 
1878—due doubtless to the fact that large shipments were 
then made from the country east of the Mississippi and south 
of the lakes which are not recorded at any Northwestern 
market. Before 1882 the Atlantic receipts were always 
much greater than the Northwestern shipments, and often 
gveater than the Northwestern receipts. In 1878 they ex- 
ceeded the Northwestern shipments by 6,800,000 bushels 
S4 per cent.), and in 1879 by 10,557,000 bushels (156 per 
cent.). In 1883, and again this year, the Atlantic receipts 
have again exceeded the Northwestern shipments slightly. 

Altogether the February grain movement was larger this 
year than in any other except 1883, and very little less than 
then, though the weather for half the month was very un- 
favorable. 








The east-bound rates were formally reduced last Tuesday 
to the basis of 20 cents for grain, flour and mill stuffs, and 25 
cents for provisions from Chicago to New York, by Mr. 
Fink, on the ground that these rates were commonly made. 
This is a reduction of five cents, but is the rate at 
which nearly all the shipments have been made for some 
time, and has been the basis of the agreed rates at sev- 
eral places. Freights of the eighth class, other than grain, 
flour, mill-stuffs, oil-cake, and cotton-seed cake and 
meal, will remain at the old rate of 25 cents, 
and the articles named will, dating from April 6, form a new 
class, 13, while provisions also will then be taken from the 
seventh class and made the twelfth. A great many other 
articles have been put into the seventh and eighth classes, 
and it is not often necessary to change the rates on them, as 
it is on grain, flour and provisions; and by putting the latter 
in classes by themselves, the changes made need affect only 
what it is necessary to affect. 








The advantages enjoyed by the use of the absolute block 
system are forcibly illustrated by the experiences of the last 
month or two on a good many roads. To those familiar with 
the actual practice in the running of snow-plows, it is a well- 
known fact that instances are frequent where the view is so 
obscured that it is absolutely unsafe to proceed except on the 
popular American plan of trusting to luck. Not only do the 
clouds of snow preclude any extended view ahead, but, espe- 
cially in a dark night, by coating the windows or otherwise, 
make it often utterly impossible to see a danger signal, in 
however faithful hands it may be; and this at a time 
when torpedoes ,are the least available and _ the 
least reliable. In the numerous and severe storms 
of the winter, which we hope is now bidding us good-bye, the 
block system must have commended itself (whether bidden 
or unbidden) to the minds of a good many road-masters as 
not only an advantage and a convenience, but as an absolute 
necessity. A road-master (or anybody else) with any sort of 
development in the cautionary department of his cranium 
would certainly take this view (and would perforce invent a 
block system if none existed), provided he personally rode on 
the plow. Perhaps they don’t all do this. Every road-mas- 
ter certainly ought to, and in some cases invite the general 
manager and one or two directors to go along with him and 
see the difference between this sort of conveyance with crack- 
er-and-cheese buffet in winter and a director's car with din- 
ing-car annex in summer. 

Every road whose telegraph stations are not more than a 
hundred miles apart should have the facilities for improvising 
A station-to-station block system at any time; for no matter 


how long the sections or how much time it may take, it is the 
only method that is even tolerable, not to say absolutely safe, 
for a plow in a heavy, blinding snow. Different kinds of 
snow, damp and compact, or light and feathery, and differ- 
ent depths, etc., require different rates of speed, so that the 
idea of securing safety by merely reducing speed is not always 
practicable. 








The map published by the proprietors of the Janney coup- 
lers, and given as an advertisement in this number of the 
Railroad Gazette, shows very clearly that very decided 
progress has been made in the way of trying and adopting 
safety couplers in this country. A mapof this kind shows more 
clearly than words can the extent to which a device is used. 
and what lines have adopted or are testing it. In a particu- 
lar device of this kind the geographical information has a 
special importance, since the convenience of interchange may 
determine a line to use an apparatus because it is already 
adopted by connecting lines with which interchanges are 
most frequent. But aside from this, extent of use can in no 
way be shown so well. 








On a Western railway during one of the recent cold snaps, 
of which there have been so many this winter, a train was 


3 | delayed because the pumps and injector would not work. On 
91 | investigation it was found that the cover to the water-tank 


was frozen fast, and it was believed that the tank was thus 
hermetically sealed up. Of course as the water was exhaust- 
ed there was a partial vacuum formed, which finally was suf- 
ficient to collapse the tender hose and thus stop the water 
from flowing to the pumps and injector. This at any rate is 
the explanation given, and it is submitted to the consideration 
of our readers to learn if any of them have had any like ex- 
perience. 








The question of the propriety of the works for the repair of 
the foundations on the Chestnut street bridge, which was 
raised by a communication in our issues of Jan. 30 and Feb. 
20, was up for discussion at the last meeting of the Engineers’ 
Club, of Philadelphia, the general purport of the discussion 
being decidedly to support the views advanced in the com- 
munications referred to, viz., that the thrust of the main river 
arch had little if anything to do with the failures of the abut- 
ment arches and retaining walls. Accurate transit points 
have been set for the purpose of determining the question 
more definitely. Should the landward abutment still move 
eastwardly, the indication will be strong that the original 
diagnosis of the difficulty with the foundation, which resulted 
in the sinking of the inclined pneumatic tubes as struts, was 
not correct; but the point cannot yet be considered as defi- 
nitely decided, although the fact (if it be a fact as stated), that 
no movement landward of the main abutment has occurred, 
increasing the river span, is alone a strong indication that 
such is the case. 








Record of New Railroad Construction. 





Information of the laying of track on new railroads in the 
current year is given in the present number of the Railroad 
Gazette as follows: 

Lehigh Valley.—This company has laid track on the line 
from its freight station in Buffalo, N. Y., to the city line, 2 
miles. 

Little Rock & Fort Smith.—A branch is completed from 
Coal Hill, Ark., to coal mines, 2 miles. 

This is a total of 4 miles, making 131 miles thus far 
reported for the current year. The new track reported to 
the corresponding date for 14 years past has been : 


Miles. Miles 
| | SAPP AER ae 6 BR RRR Ree crt 215 
ROG s 5 vce sesccees isd sat EEE NA bcmevealses¥s cane caves 102 
ere ee errr 285 
DE aticsecets dhascsrsagees 823 | 1875 bode 0 decsabscescene ce 99 
DE A acndasasienncencemeccbeas el Se soe gepnes eke 
BED anteater wacavaueceuna.s me I err ..348 
MI cict vocessngwadsves scene WOME CEPR a osaass oes a sb vcteddioes 566 


This statement covers main track only, second tracks and 
sidings not being included. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Report of the Third Annual Meeting of the American 
Street-Railway Association. 1884. 


This thick and rather luxurious pamphlet of 212 pages is 
an evidence of vigorous life in the Association, and contains 
a great deal of valuable information on matters connected 
with the construction and operation of street railways ; in- 
cluding cable and electric motors, construction and mainte- 
nance of track, veterinary surgery, bell-punches, snow-plows, 
car repairs and other similar matters. If the Association 
(which is only two years old) continues its work as faithfully 
as it has begun, its reports will be invaluable for those having 
to do with the street railway in any of its forms. 








TECHNICAL. 


Engineers’ Club of St. Louis. 


A meeting was held in St. Louis, March 4, 22 members and 
three visitors being present. 

Mr. Henry B. Wood was elected a member of the Club. 

The next order of business was the reading of a paper on 
“Treatment of Wood for Street Pavements,” by Messrs. 
Caldwell and Miller. It was discussed by Messrs. Consta- 
ble, Johnson, Robt. Moore, H. C. Moore and Lansden. Mr. 
Theo. Plate, President of the American Wood Preserving Co., 
expressed it as his opinion that the idea that gum wood was a 
cheap wood was a mistake, because when all heart wood was 
required it necessitated more work, and, consequently, greater 
expense in securing it than has heretofore been anticipated. 

r. Lansden exhibited a section of water-pipe from Fall 
River, Mass., which had lain about 18 months in a bed of 
cinders, where it was submerged in tide-water every 24 hours. 
It had disintegrated two-thirds of the way through, leaving 
a substance as soft as te wey the pitch coating of the pipe 








still being plainly visible, both inside and out, 
Adjourned, 


J 











Western Society of Engineers. 


The 204th meeting was held in Chicago, March 3. Mr. Ran- 
dolph was called to the chair. 

The Secretary read a letter from President Williams, ap- 
pointing the committee voted at the last meeting: 

On Topics: Messrs. Artinstall, Cole and J. Nichol. 

; On Endowment Fund: Messrs. Chanute, Cregier and 
#reen, 

The Secretary read the paper presented at the last meeting 
by Mr. R. F. Hartford, ‘‘Some New Sewer Formule.” Mr. 
Cooley offered the following, which was seconded by Mr. 
Cregier, and unanimously a: 

‘** Resolved, That President Williams be, and is hereby, re- 
quested to continue his valuable services as_ the representa- 
tive of this Society in the Association of Engineering So- 
cieties.” 

Adjourned. 


Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia. 
The regular monthly meeting was held in Philadelphia, 
Feb. 21, the President in the chair; 28 members and 2 
visitors present. The Secretary presented, for Mr. Henry 
A. Vezin, Diagrams for Determining Belts, Pulleys and 
Shafts, with a description thereof; also similar diagrams for 
Cast-iron Cogs. 

Mr. J. Milton Titlow presented a paper, illustrated by 
drawings and photographs, upon the Strengthening of the 
West Main Abutment of the Chestnut Street Bridge in 
Philadelphia. (This work was described and illustrated in 
the Railroad Gazette for Jan. 30 last, page 68.) After the 
reading of the paper a discussion followed. 

Prof. Haupt did not wish to appear to criticise adversely 
the conclusions of the writer, but he felt disappointed that 
the paper did not contain some data which would support 
the theory which led to the use of the piles in their present 
ayo This misconception of the problem arises apparent- 
y from a failure to distinguish which of the equal and oppos- 
ing forces is the action ond which the reaction, or which the 
power and which the resistance. If the damage to the west 
abutment was caused by the thrust of the iron arches, as 
alleged, then its effect would be first manifested on the abut- 
ment pier and the adjoining brick arch, before reaching the 
extreme or land side of the second masonry arch. The writer 
states that this wall has been thrust back, while his measure- 
ments show that the span has been reduced in some places 
nearly half a foot, and that the reduction of span is greatest 
at the springing line near the head walls, and also near the 
ground. He admits that the main abutment-pier has not 
moved, nor has the one to the west of it, between the two 
masonry arches, as the eastern span of 60 ft. is not affected. 
The span of the second arch could only be reduced, therefore, 
by its abutment wall moving forward. 

Prof. Haupt believed that the defects of the bridge resulted 
from a slight'settlement or springing of the piles under the 
corners of the foundation of the abutment and approach 
walls, thus reducing the frictional resistance of the masonry 
on the grillage, and permitting the excessive pressure of the 
earth filling, especially when saturated with water, to over- 
come the inertia of the masonry in these walls, and break 
the bond, which, in some places, was very weak, causing the 
large cracks in the approaches and the first arch. He sug- 
gested that the weet should have been applied originally 
at this point by the introduction of screw or disc piles 
around the outside abutment, by which the unit pressure 
might have been reduced to any desired extent. The present 
tubes are being made to abut against a part of the founda- 
tion which is admittedly rigid, are placed at some 120 ft. 
from the weak point, and in such a direction as to oppose no 
resistance to this thrust. There is nothing in the paper rela- 
tive to the effect produced by the former remedies of heavy 
sills and ties, nor to show that they were so inefficient as to 
render this last device a necessity in any position. 

Mr. Howarp MurpxHy thought that these heavy sills 
should never have been built. They are, in reality, built-up 
horizontal struts or columns, connecting the substructures, 
and were intended to relive the main abutment of a portion 
of the horizontal thrust of the west iron river arch, by con- 
veying it to the approach abutment through the intermediate 
pier. That they would, if brought to firm end bearings, have 
increased the stability of the structure, whichever way it has 
a tendency to move, there is no doubt, if these were all the 
conditions to be considered. But the Thirtieth Street Exten- 
sion of the Pennsylvania Railroad passes under one of the 
arches. The traffic is entirely freight. The heaviest engines 
and trains may be frequently stopped and started under the 
bridge, as these tracks are practically a portion of the yard. 
The struts were laid but a short distance under the surface. 
If loose, they did no good. If tight, they afforded a very 
convenient rigid medium for the transmission to the bridge 
foundations of every shock and hammer blow incident to heavy 
railroad traffic. The often observed effect of light machinery 
upon the masonry of buildings would seem to indicate that a 
bridge which could stand this kind of thing without serious 
rupture was not such a bad bridge, after all. As to whether 
or notthe original designs for the foundations of Chestnut 
street bridge had been faithfully carried out by the contrac- 
tor, Mr. Murphy stated that any assumption of careless super- 
vision of the contractors was absolutely inadmissible. He 
differed with Prof. Haupt as to the easterly or riverward 
movement of the structure, because there seem to be no 
cracks or changes which clearly show this, and, on general 
principles, because a pier is not likely to move under the 
thrust of a short high arch against the thrust of a long, flat 
arch ; and because a failing retaining wall is not likely to 
bulge, horizontally, toward the retained material, par- 
ticularly when tied at its ends by walls returning at right 
angles to it, and against which latter walls there is a greater 
thrust of arch, owing to some excess of weight, of the span- 
drels and parapets, over the earth-filling in the middle. Com- 
parison with the accurate transit points, entirely external to 
the structure, which Prof. Haupt has located, may, however, 
reveal changes, in one or two directions, now indeterminable. 


@eneral QMailroad Mews. 


MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Meetings. 
Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies will be 
held as follows : 

Atchison, Topeka d& Santa Fe, annual meeting, at the 
office in Topeka, Kan., April 16. 

Chicago d& Alton, annual meeting, at the company’s office, 
in Chicago, April 6, at 10 a. m. Transfer books close 
March 14. 

Chicago, St. Louis & Pittsburgh, annual meeting, in In- 
dianapolis, March 18. 

Denver & Rio Grande, meeting of the consolidated bond- 
holders for consultation with the trustees, at No. 21 Nassau 
street, New York, at 1 p.m., op April 16. 

Florida Railway & Navigation Co., annual meeting, in 
Fernandina, Fla., March 17, at noon. 

New York Central d& Hudson River, annual meeting, in 
Albany, N. Y., April 15. 

Pennsylvania Railroad, annual election, at the company’s 
office, in Philadelphia, March 24, 
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Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis, annual meeting, at the 
office in Columbus, O., March 17. 
Union Pacific, annual meeting, at the office, in Boston, 


March 25. 
Dividends. 


Dividends on the capital stocks of railroad companies have 
been declared as follows : 

Lehigh Valley, 144 per cent., ouerterty, payable April 15, 
to stockholders of record March 18. his company drops 
at > hws 4g per cent. . as 

anhattan, 114 per cent., quarter! able ril 1. 
Transfer books thnk aul 30,2 Soha 4 

New York Central & Hudson River, 1 per cent., quarterly, 
payable April 15. Transfer books close March 14. The 
—— drops from 114 to 1 per cent. 

New York & Harlem, 2 per cent. from the profits of the 
city line, peyahe April 1. This is in addition to the 8 per 
cent. paid by the lessee as rental for the steam railroad. 

Western Union Telegraph, 114 per cent., quarterly, pay- 
able April 15. Transfer books close March 26. 


Railroad and Technical Conventions. 
Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and tech- 
nica] societies will be held as follows: 

The National Association of General Passenger & Ticket 
Agents will hold its next meeting in New Orleans, on Tues- 
day, March 17. 

The Southern Time Convention will hold its spring meeting 
in New Orleans, Wednesday, March 25. 

The General Time Convention will meet at the Lindell 
Hoteljin St. Louis, on Wednesday, April 8. 

The Association of American Railroad Superintendents 
will hold its half-yearly meeting in Richmond, Va., on 
Wednesday, April 15. 

The American Association of Train Dispatchers will hold 
its annual convention in Denver, Col., on ednesday, June3. 

The Master Car-Builders’ Association will hold its annual 
convention at the Hygeia Hotel, Old Point Comfort (Fortress 
Monroe), Va., beginning on Tuesday, June 9. 

The Master Mechanics’ Association will hold its annual 
convention in Washington, beginning on —, June 16. 

The Car Accountants’ Association will hold its annual 
a in Minneapolis, Minn., beginning on Tuesday, 

une 23, 

The General Baggage Agents’ Association will hold its 
ae meeting in St. Paul, Minn., on Wednesday, 

uly 15. 

The Master Car-Builders’ Club will hold regular meetings 
at its rooms, No. 118 Liberty street, New York, on the even- 
ing of the third Thursday in each month. 

The New England Railroad Club will hold its regular 


meetings at its rooms in the Boston & Albany station, in Bos- | 4 


ton, on the evening of the fourth Wednesday in each month. 

The Western Railway Club will hold regular meetings at 
its rooms, No. 102 Adams street, Chicago, on the third 
Wednesday ineach month. 


Master Car-Builders’ Club. 
A business and social meeting of the Master Car Builders’ 
Club will be held at the Rooms, No. 113 Liberty street, New 
York, Thursday evening, March 19, 1885, at 8 o’clock. 
Subject for Discussion: The present general condition of 
Freight Cars employed in interchange traffic. 
All railroad men interested are invited to attend. 








ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Anniston d& Chattanooga.—Mr. W. G. Sears is Engineer 
in charge of the preliminary surveys of this road. 


Atlanta & Charlotte Air Line.—At the annual meeting 
in New York, March 11, the following were elected: Presi- 
dent, H. W. Libby; directors, James E. Grannis, Richard 
Irvin, Jr., Eugene Kelly, R. A. Lancaster, B. R. McAlpine, 
P. P. Dickinson, Hiram Sibley, Robert Stobo, H. W. 
Twombly, Skipwith Wilmer. The road is leased to the Rich- 
mond & Danville. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quinecy.—Mr. R. Ten Broeck has 
been appointed General Eastern Agent in place of J. Q. A. 
Bean, deceased. 


Chicago & Grand Trunk.—At the annual meeting in Chi- 
cago, March 11, the following directors were elected: Joseph 
Hickson, L. J. Seargeant, J. McCaffrey, A. H. Dolton, W. F. 
Mitchell, J. McMillan, W. S. Shepherd, W. C. Beardsley, 
E. W. Whitman, E. W. Middaugh, F. A. Hoar, T. S. Stan- 
field and D. F. Skinner. The directors then elected the fol- 
lowing officers: President, Joseph Hickson; Treasurer, J. H. 
Muir; Secretary, C. Percy. 


Chicago & Great Southern.—Mr. Wm. Foster has been 
appointed Receiver of this road in place of P. B. Shumway, 
resigned. 

Columbus, Hocking Valley d& Toledo.—Mr. H. J. Falken- 
bach has neen os General wink and Ticket Agent, 
in place of Mr. W. H. Harrison, resigned. 


Columbus, Hope & Greensburg.—At the recent annual 
meeting the following directors were chosen: W. W. 
Hamilton, B. B. Jones, J. D. Lyle, John E. Robbins, J. G. 
Schwartzkopf, Greensburg, Ind.; W. H. Acken, Hope, Ind. ; 
Horace Scott, Louisville, Ky. The board elected Horace 
Scott, President; C, L. Ewing, Secretary ; W. J. Lucas, 
Treasurer. 

East St. Louis Terminal.—This company has elected the 
following directors: John Coyle, S.M. Davidson, J. M. 
Kinney, August Koerner. 


Fort Madison & Northwestern.—Mr. 8. B. Kenrick (here- 
tofore Superintendent and Treasurer) is appointed Receiver 
of thisroad. Office at Fort Madison, Iowa. 


Grand Rapids & Indiana.—At the annual meeting in 
Grand Rapids, Mich., March 5, the old directors were re- 
elected. The board subsequently re-elected W. O. Hughart 
President, with all the old officers. 


Illinois Central.—At the annual meeting in Chicago, March 
11, B. F. Ayer, James C. Clarke and Walter Luttgen were 
re-elected directors for four years, and Wm. Waldorf Astor, 
of New York, was chosen for two years, to fill a vacancy. 


Louisville, New Albany & Chicago.—At the annual meet- 
ing in New York, March 11, the following directors were 
chosen: J. M. Fetter, E. D. Standiford, Louisville, Ky.; 
Robert R. Hitt, Mt. Morris, Ill.; John B, Carson, C. R. Cum- 
mings, Elihu Root, James D. Smith, Chicago; John Jacob 
Astor, Wm. Dowd, Robert Lenox Kennedy, well G. Rols- 
ton, James Roosevelt, Samuel Sloan, New York. Messrs. 
Cummings, Carson, Root, Smith and Dowd are new directors. 


Missouri Pacific.—At the annual meeting in St. Louis, 
March 10, the following directors were chosen: R. 8. Hayes, 
St. Louis; S. H. H. Clark, Omaha, Neb.; F. L. Ames, Bos- 
ton; Sidney Dillon, T. T. Eckert, George J. Forrest, Geo 
J. Gould, Jay Gould, A. 8. Hopkins, ——_ 8. Lowry, H. C. 
Marquand, Russell Sage, Samuel Sloan, New York. 


New York, West Shore & Buffalo.—Mr. Charles W. Brad- 
ley is appointed General Superintendent in place of Mr. C. D. 
Gorham, resigned, Appointment took effect March 1, 





Bradley has been for some time past Superintendent of the 
Hudson River Division. 


Pacific, of Missouri.—Mr. R. Wood Cruttenden,of St. Louis, 
has been appointed Receiver for any property which may 
remain to this old company. 


Pennsylvania.—Mr. E. G. Dixon has been appointed 
Division Freight Agent of the United Railroads of New Jer- 
sey Division, in place of Mr. Walter Freeman, who is made 
Commnissioner of the bituminous coal pool. 


St. Louis Bridge.—This company on March 3 elected 
directors as follows: Gerard B. Allen, J. T. Morgan, Wm. 
Taussig, Edward Walsh, Julius S. Walsh. 


St. Louis Coal Railroad.—Mr. R. J. Cavett (heretofore 
Superintendent and Generai Freight Agent) has been ap- 
pointed Receiver of thisroad. Office at Pinkneyville, Ilin- 
ois. 

St. Louis, Fort Scott & Wichita.—At the annual meeting 
in Fort Scott last week the following directors were chosen: 
J. H. Dowland, J. W. Miller, A. W. Walburn, Fort Scott, 
Kan.; N. A. English, Wichita, Kan.; J. H. Richards, lola, 
Kan.; R. 8S. Hayes, D. 8. H. Smith, St. Louis; A. L. — 
kins, D. C. Moran, New York. The board re-elected R. 8. 
Hayes, President; J. W. Miller, Vice-President and General 


Manager; J. H. Dowland, Secretary and Auditor; A. H 
Calef, Treasurer; J. H. Richards, General Attorney; J. W. 
Miller, General Freight and Passenger Agent; W. 8. Kent 


Cashier. 


St Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern.—At the annual 
meeting in St. Louis, March 10, the following directors were 
chosen: G. W. Allen, R. 8S. Hayes, R. C. Kerens, R. C. Lack- 
land, St. Louis; any Whelen, Philadelphia: T. T. Eckert, 
Jay Gould, A. 8. Hopkins, a S. Lowry, F. A. Marquand, 
Russell Sage, Samuel Shethar, John T. Terry, New York. 


St. Louis Tunnel.—This ng elected the followin 
diectors March 3: V. W. Fisher, W. 8S. Humphreys, A. J. 
Thomas, Wm. Taussig, Julius 8. Walsh. 


St. Louis Union Depot Co.—At the annual meeting in St. 
Louis, March 3, the ws directors were chosen: Jay 
Gould, A. L. ace R. 8. Hayes, J. F. How, A. H. Calef, 
Wm. Taussig, D. 8S. H. Smith. The following are the offi- 
cers: Jay Gould, President ; R. 8. Hayes, Vice-President ; 
J. A. Thompson Secretary and Treasurer ; A. H. Calef, As- 
sistant Secretary. 


Shell Beach.—At the annual meeting in New Orleans, 
March 6, the following directors were chosen: Lloyd R. 
Coleman, John R. Elder, W. L. Elder, Lucas E. Moore, J. 

. ne M. R. Spelman, B. 8. Storey. The board 
elected John R. Elder, President ; Lloyd R. Coleman, Vice- 
President; M. R. Spelman, Secretary and General Superin- 
tendent ; Lucas E. Moore, Treasurer; E. D. White, Attorney. 


Southwest Pennsylvania.—At the annual meeti last 
week this company (whose road is leased to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co,) elected officers as follows: President, J. N. 
DuBarry : Directors, John P. Green, John K. Ewing, Wm. 
J. Howard, George F. Huff, Wm. A. Patton, Robert Pit- 
cairn, George B. Roberts, B. F. Ruff, N. Parker Shortridge, 
Edmund Smith, George A. Torrence, J. F. Wentling. 


Sussex.—Mr. M. Day is appointed Master Mechanic, with 
office in Newton, N. J., in place of Charles Phillips, resigned. 


Syracuse, Phoenix d& Oswego.—This company has been or- 

nized with the following officers: President, H. R. Low ; 

Vice-President, E. samy 4 ; Secretary and Treasurer, E. R. 
Paige ; Chief Engineer, James Barnes, Phoenix, New York. 


Toledo & Southwestern.—The directors of this company, 
successor to the Toledo & Indianapolis, are T. P. Brown, 8. 
R. Follett, J. D. Ford, J. K. Hamilton and F. A. White. 


Union Pacific.—Mr. George A. Sanderson is appointed 
General Eastern Freight Agent, with office in Philadelphia. 
Mr. 8S. Tibbetts succeeds Mr. Sanderson as Division Freight 
Agent at Salt Lake, Utah. 


Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific.—At the annual meeting in 
St. Louis, March 10, the following directors (one-third of the 
board) were chosen for three years: Charles Ridgely, Spring- 
field, Ill. ; George L. Dunlap, Chicago; James F. Joy, Detroit; 
Sidney Dillon, Solon Humphreys, New York. 


Warren & Sugar Grove.—The office of this company is at 
Warren, Pa. ; the officers are : President, George P. Orr; Vice- 
President, A. J. Davis ; Treasurer, F. Marck ; Engineer, G. 
C. Hamilton. 








PERSONAL. 


—Mr. James E. Turk has resigned his position as Superin- 
tendent of the Valley Railroad of Ohio. 


—Mr. Bay C. Sherburne has tendered his resignation as 
President of the Northern (New Hampshire) Railroad Co., on 
account of ill health. 


—Mr. Charles Phillips has resigned his position as Master 
Mechanic of the Sussex Railroad, after serving on the road 
for a number of years, 


—Mr. D. Robison, Jr., has been relieved from the position 
of Receiver of the Toledo & Indianapolis road, the line hav- 
ing been transferred to the purchasers. 


—Mr. Robert A. Shaler, Engineer of Bridges and Buildings 
on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul road, has resigned 
that office to ot the position of ~~ and Superintend- 
ent for the firm of Rust & Coolidge, Engineers and Contract- 
ors in Chicago. 


—Mr. M. L. Hinman, of the Brooks Locomotive Works, 
was recently elected Mayor of the city of Dunkirk, N. Y. 
Mr. Hinman entered into office March 9, when he made an 
excellent address to the City Council, urging several reforms 
in local affairs. 

—Mr. William Armstrong, Supervisor of Trains of the Park- 
ersburg Branch of the Baltimore & Ohio, died in Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., March 2. He had been connected with the 
r for 25 years. rising from the position of freight con- 
ductor to the office which he last held. 


—Mr, William M. Clements has tendered his resignation as 
Master of Sn of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 
He has been with the —— for a number of years. His 
resignation has not as yet. been pocaptan the board. It is 
said that the cause of this action is a difference of opinion 
with General Manager Dunham. 


—The Governor of Mississippi has appointed Gen. Edward 
C. Walthall United States Senator from Mississippi, in place 
of Mr. Lamar, now Secretary of the Interior. Gen. alt - 
hall has been for a number 0: years connected with the lines 
making up the Southern Division of the Illinois Central, and 
is now Attorney for that company in the state of Mississippi. 


—Hon. John 8S. Barbour, whe recently retired from the 
presidene Midland Co. after 33 years’ ser- 





Mr. | uable go 


<r Q 
vice, was presented, at Alexandria, Va., March 7, with a val- 
watch and chain by the employés of the road. 


* | as Foreman of shops, 


The watch was accompanied by an address expressi 
high esteem for the late President and their regret at hi 
tirement. 


—Three members of President Cleveland’s Cabinet have 
some connection with railroads. Mr. Daniel Manning, Secre- 
of the Treasury, is Albany city director of the Albany 
& Susquehanna Co. Postmaster-General Wm. F. Vilas has 
been Attorney for the Chicago & Northwestern Co. in Wis- 
consin. Secretary of the Navy Wm. C. Whitney was at one 
woe for — years Trustee in possession of the Dayton & 
nion road. 


—In the 40 years since it was opened for traffic, the Fitch- 
burg Rail has had six superintendents. The first was 
Mr. Samuel M. Felton, who had charge of the building of the 
road as Chief Engineer. He was followed by Lucien Tilton, 
also a civil engineer, who had been employed ‘on one or two 
of the Northern lines, and who was succeeded by Liberty 
Bigelow, previously a large stage proprietor and mail con- 
tractor. The fourth was Wm. #. Secu. who had been 
Chief Engineer: of the road (and had learned his profession 
under Mr. Felton); and who was afterward President from 
1864 until his death in 1883. He was succeeded as Superin- 
tendent by Mr. Charles F. Haywood, who had been d- 
master, and who was replaced in 1878 by Mr. John Adams. 
Mr. Adams has been on the road since 1 53, and has served 
r Mechanic, conductor, Purchas- 
ing Agent and Assistant Superintendent before his appoint- 
ment as Superintendent. 


— Mr. Herman J. Lombaert, who for a number of years 
was prominently connected with the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
died at his home in Philadelphia, March 11. He was born 
in Easton, Pa., in 1815, was educated in Philadelphia, and 
adopted civil engineering as a profession. In his younger 
days he was engaged, with others, in the work of preparin 
the surveys of the Philadelphia & Trenton and the Philadel- 
phia, Wilmington & Baltimore roads. Mr. Lombaert went 
to South America in 1844, and was — in surveying 
and locating a route for a canal from Carthagena to the Mag- 
dalena River. A year later he returned, and until 1850 was 
engaged on various public works in the Middle and New 
England states. In the fall of 1850 he entered the ay of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., and was for a time General 
Superintendent, with headquarters at Altoona. Later he 
served as Comptroller and Auditor of the rm oy and from 
1869 to 1872 was its Second Vice-President. In the latter 
year, on account of ill health, he retired from active business 
pursuits. Mr. Lombaert leaves one son and three daughters. 
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TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


Coal. 


Anthracite coal tonnage for the two months ending Feb. 28, 
as given by the weekly reports of the companies, has been as 


follows for eight years past : 

To Tons 
BES «os sevesecestossen ED ME sinus scases. 00 ose 040, 
SR pcie aces eckasseeesh DES SEE cca esc vcccevecee 3.273,493 
1883. . oo 0 ov EE DEiea  wasceésoraabes 3,395,08 
BB ath saeetsescperes 3,739,835 | 1878............6. .. 2,308, 


The tonnage this year shows a decrease from 1884 of 
648,249 tons, or 17.5 per cent. It is the lightest tonn re- 
— in the pe ceagne | period for any year since 1878, 

ut has apparently been sufficient for the requirements of the 
market. 

Bituminous coal tonnages reported for the two months end- 
ing Feb. 28 are: 








1885. 1884. Inc.orDec. P.c. 
Cumberland, all lines.... 268.233 264.315 . ahs . 15 
Huntingdon & Bro»d Top. 24,084 30.986 D. 6,902 22.3 
Barclay R.R. & CoalCo.. 44,754 60,025 D.15,271 25.5 
Pennsylvania R. R.: 
SIT -5nc00vwennas 491,501 426,816 I. 54,685 12.5 
Penn and Westmoreland 182.917 210,111 D. 27,194 12.9 
Minor districts .... .... 258,692 286,424 D. 27,°32 89.7 
OEE dsutidenncaas 1,270,181 1,288,677 D.18,496 1. 


The Cumberland and the Clearfield are the only districts 
showing a gain in tonnage this year. 

Coke tonnages reported for the two months ending Feb. 
28 are: 





1885. 1884. Inc.or Dec. P.c. 
Southwest Penna. R. R... 288,246 360,035 71.789 19.9 
Other districts Pa. R.R.. 90,358 94,903 . 4,545 4.8 
Connellsville, via P.R.R. 18,529 52,489 D. 33,960 7 


OES 397,138 567,497 D.110.294 21.7 

A light coke tonnage is to be expected for some time to 
come. 

Cumberl and coal shipments for the week ending March 
7, were 38,630 tons ; total this year to March 7 was 306,862 
tons ; last year, 300,242 ; increase, 6,620 tons, or 2.2 per 
cent. 

Actual tonnage passing over the Pennsylvania & New York 
road for the three months of its fiscal year from Dec. 1 to Feb. 
28 was: 





1885. - 1884. Decrease. P.c. 

Anthracite........... 254,998 273,564 18.56% 6.8 
Bituminous............ $U,654 85,022 4,368 5.1 
OMB. 5205 . 335,662 358,586 22,934 6.5 
The larger part of the anthracite comes from the Lehigh 


Valley road, of which this line is an extension. 


Cotton. 
Cotton movement for the week ending March 6 is reported 
as follows, in bales : 


Interior markets : 1885. 1884. Inc. or Dee. P.c. 
RROCOIE  . ccs cccecces 30,146 31.293 D. 1.137 3.8 
SEINE. ons cc cccccvce 47.459 53,081 D. 5,622 10.4 
Stock, March 6....... ..199,179 205,477 D. 6298 3.1 

Seaports 
DORRGTIEB. wciccss vvceccawe 56,866 68,720 D. 11,854 17.2 
BEEPOCUE. 600 00 ose ve cccece 61.868 108,852 D. 46,984 43.1 
Stock, March6...... ... 769,649 895,112 D. 125.463 14.0 


The total movement from plantations for the cotton year 
(from Sept. 1) to March 6 is estimated a 5,310,646 es, 
against 5,229,715 bales last year, 6,041,232 in 1882-83 and 
4,896,138 in 1881-82. A light movement may be expected 
for the rest of the year. 


East-bound Freight Rates. 


The following telegram reducing the rates on flour, n 
and provisions, east-bound, was received in Chicago, sEren 
10, from Commissioner Fink, and was acted on at once by 
the east-bound freight lines: ‘‘ The Michigan Central Co. hav- 
ing requested that the reduction of the tariff be officially an- 
nounced, on the und that the 25-cent basis on grain is not 
maintained at Chicago, and that the local committees at 
various important centres have openly reduced their tariffs 
below that basis, notice is hereby given that, taking effect 
this date, the tariff rates on the following articles in the 
eighth class, viz.: grain, flour, feed, bran, meat, middlings, 
oil cake and meal, also cottonseed cake and meal will be on 
the basis of 20 cents, Chicago to New York. The present 
basis of 25 cents will continue in force on all other articles in 
the eighth class. The rate me Fn pen will be on the basis 
of 25 cents, Chi to New York, and the present basis of 
80 cents will in force upon all other articles in the 





seventh class and upon live hogs, The new east-bound clas. 
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sification, in which a number of articles are taken out of 
seventh and eighth classes and put in fixed classes has been 
adopted and will go into effect, April 6.” 


Railroad Earnings. 
Earnings of railroad lines for various periods are reported 
as follows: 
Two months ending Feb. 28: 
. 1885. 1884. Inc. or Dec. Te. 





Boston, Hoosac 

Tan. 6 °W 5.02 $55,062 $55,830 D. $768 1.2 
Bur., C. R. & No. 426,256 515,818 D. 89,562 17.3 
Canalian Pac... $18,764 ,284 I. 319,480 63.9 
Central Iowa. .... 170,679 29.114 D. 38,485 18.4 
Central Pacific.. 3.044.0:0 2,852,555 I. 191.645 6.7 
Ches. & Ohio.... 524,941 546,692 D. 21,751 3.9 
Ches., 0. & S. W. 221,696 185.118 IL. 36,57: 198 
Chi. & Alton..... 1,179.782 1,239,926 D. 60,144 49 
Chi. & East. Il.. 232,358 232,891 D. 533 0,2 
Chi., Mil. & St. P. %,864 000 2,784,159 I. 79,8il 2.9 
Chi. &“Nor’west. 2,840,400 3,006,518 D. 166,118 5.5 
Chi., St. P., Min. 2 

& Omaha.. .... 640.700 681.509 D. 40,809 60 
Chi. & W. Mich.. 140,669 216,062 D. 75.993 35.0 
Cin., Ind., St. L. & 

OO s5.cSns cues 368,923 293,0%4 I. 75.919 25.9 
Det., Lan. & No. 134.921 185,465 D. 50.644 27.2 
Eliz., Lex. & B.S. 102,640 93,336 IL. 9,504 9.9 
Flint & Pere M.. 274,104 378.307 D. 104,203 27.6 
Fia Ry &N.Co. 181,632 177.430 I. 4,202 2.4 
Iilinois Central... 1,726,100 1,640,271 I. 85,829 5.2 

lowa lines...... 205,100 263.155 D. 58,055 22.1 
Kentucky Cent... 101,447 91,299 I. 10,148 =11.1 
Long Island...... 287,969 273.623 I. 14,276 5.2 
Louisv. & Nashv. 2,%53,454 2,054,748 I. 198,706 9.7 
Mexican Central. 599,230 380,298 I. 218,932 57.6 
Mil, L. S.& W.. 145,355 145 825 D. 470 0.3 
Mobile & Onio... 365,455 340.511 I. 24.944 7.3 
Northern Pacific. 1,123.144 1,134,188 D. 11,044 1.0 
Ohio Central .... 159,743 170,547 —D. 10,794 6.3 
Ohio Southera... 649 5,094 I. 23.555 36.2 
Roch. & Pitts.... 152,034 140,687 IL. 11,347 8.0 
St. L. & San Fran. 618 596 649 809 D. 31.204 4.8 
St. P. & Duluth.. 144,298 126,445 I. 17,853 142 
Wisconsin Cent.. 199,750 222,515 D. 22,665 10.2 

Month of January: 

Bur.,C R. & No. $223.719 $213.863 1. $9,856 47 

Net earnings... 50.887 60,150 D. 9,263 15.4 
Ches. & Ohio.... 292 910 280,621 I. 12.289 4.3 

Net earnings... TOT 65,610 I. 12,367 18.8 
Chi., Bur. & Q.... 1,992,484 1,648, : I, 344,264 20.9 

Net earnings... 862,530 635,514 I. 227,016 35.9 
Cin., Ind., St. L. & 

CONES. cs anncaanea 203.444 170,318 I. 33,126 9.5 

Net earnings... 69,348 55,866 I. 13,482 24.1 
Cio.. L, st. L. & 

Chi aay aehake 203,444 170,318 I. 33,126 9.5 

Net earnings .. 69,548 55, i 13,482 24.1 
Cleve , Col., Cin. 

Dt Ee . 272.343 D. 16.250 5.9 
Eliz.. Lex. & B. 8. 55,641 47.388 I. $8,253 17.6 

Net earnings... 14,504 3.506 I. 10,938 317.0 
Ft. Worth &D... 22,718 26,534 D. 3.816 144 

Net earnings... 10,300 8,707 I. 1,593 18.3 
Kentucky Cent.. DEG o> agate cake pene saa 

Net earnings... ME ~  tAadiicess > “Ukeeeeae “ 
L. Rock & Ft. 8.. 52, 44,450 I. 8.516 19.1 
Lt. Rock, M. R. & 

ye ES 33.642 32,374 I. 1, A!) 
Louis & Nash... 1,170,749 1,039,317 I. 131432 12.6 

Net earnings... 456,980 303,442 [. 153,538 50.6 
Minn, & St. L.... 130,076 128,602 I. 474 ar 
Mobile & Ohio... 201.681 179,228 =I. 22,453 12.5 

Net earnings... 53,837 61,438 I. 2,399 46 
Northern Pacific. 553,582 614,192 _D. 60,520 9.9 

Net earnings... 113,908 164.809 D. 51.710 31.3 
Ohio & Miss ... 302,418 320,401 D. 17,983 5.6 
Rome, W. & Og. 114.395 81, 4 33.355 40.7 

Net earnings... 33,253 *5,494 D. St ee 
Utab Central..... 85,069 75,283 iI. 9,786 13.0 

Net earnings... 43,010 24,287 I. 18,723 78.0 

Month of February: 

Boston, Hoosac 

Tun &W..:... $22,843 $29, D. $7,117 2.7 
Bur.,C. R. & No. 202,536 201.963 I. 571 03 
Canndian Pacific. 426.000 238,000 I. . 188.000 79.0 
Central Iows..... 85.033 98," D. 13,163 13.4 
Central Pacific.. 1,397 090 1,492,570 D. 5.570 0.4 
Ches. & Ohio.... 232,03L 266.071 D. 34.040 12.8 
Ches., 0. &S. W. 108,141 80.424 I. 27.717 §=34.6 
Chi. & Alton : 535.395 573, D. 37.889 6.6 
Chi. & East. Il.. 107 025 107.467 D. 442 0.4 
Chi., Mil. & St. P. 1,346,000 1,317,064 I. 28,936 2.2 
Chi. & Nor’west. 1,342,300 1,504,100 D. 161,800 10.7 
Chi., St. P., M. & 

OD . <cnksndamenad 306,200 331,600 D. 25.400 Be 
Chi. & W. Mich. 65,741 111,234 D. 45,493 40.9 
Cin.. Ind., St. L 

(7 See 168,496 122,686 I. 45,810 21.0 
Det., Lan. & No. 65,973 96,400 D. 30,427 = 31.7 
Kliz., Lex. & B.S 46,999 5.948 I. 1,051 2.3 
Fliot & Pere M.. 129,755 191,856 D. 62,101 32. 
Fla. Ry. & N. Co. 85 14 85,232 D. 91 0. 
Ill. Central....... 840,912 813,699 I. 27,213 3.3 

Iowa lines. .. . 100, 131,643 D. 30,804 23.3 
Kentucky Cent... 42,65 39,501 LI. 2,764 7.0 
Long Isiand..... 137,534 138,051 D. 547 04 
Louisv. & Nash. 1,082,705 1,015,431 I. 67.27 6.6 
Mexican Cent... 280.9% 80.322 I. 100,608 55.9 
Mil., L. 8. & W.. 72,770 76,120 D. 3.370 4.4 
Mobile & Ohio.. 163,774 161,283 I. 2,491 1.5 
Northern Pacific. 569,562 520.085 I. 49.477 9.6 
Ohio Ceatral.... 79.949 83,257 D. 2.3 4.0 
Ohio Southern... 45,450 28,121 I. 15,329 54.7 

toch. & Pitts 67,383 72,487 D. 5,104 7.0 
St. L. & San F 302,673 329.874 D. 27,201 8.2 
St. P. & Duluth 64.438 54,951 I. 9,487 17.2 
Wis. Central. .. 97,512 104,620 D. 7,108 6.8 

Year ending Dec. 31: 
1883. 
Gal, H. & San. 

Ant...... ..... $2 902,501 3,565,137 D. $662.546 183 

Net earnings... 903, ‘53 1,333,498 D. 430,145 32.3 
Louisiana West.. 485.7 602,121 D. 116413 19.3 

Net earnings... 216,567 259,589 D. 43.022 16.5 
Tex. & N. Ori’ns. 872,142 1,163,188 D. 291,046 25.0 

Net earnings... 355,520 484 D. 232,964 96 

Month of December : 

Gal., Har. & San. 

NN su 5:0 anailersioss « $283.152 $288,257 D. $5,105 8 

Net earnings... 130,01LL 101,461 I. 28,550 28.3 
Louisiana West. 992 54.619 L. 6,373 11.6 

Net earnings.. 32,789 24,035 1. 8,754 36.5 
Tex. & N. Ori’ns. 95,753 92,284 I, 3,469 3.8 

Net earnings. . 51,970 28,421 I. 23,549 829 





* Deficit. 


Weekly earnings are usually estimated in part, and are 
subject to co ion by later statements. The same remark 
applies to early statements of monthly earnings. 


Passenger Business to Washington in the In- 
auguration Week. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. last week handled an enor- 
mous passenger traffic, having carried sory gonad 140,000 
people to and from Washington. To do this all avai‘able 
cars on road were brought into service, with a large 
number from controlled and connecting lines, Cars were 
taken from the West qm a & Atlantic, the 

many other roads, including 46 
sighs 00 landed Gesmager tadies sare tae inte ooh eat 
nig passenger were run into and out o 
the Washington station, besides 110 trains of empty cars 


for the use of returning passengers. These trains consisted 
of 2,248 cars, and the force manning them consisted of 220 
conductors, 440 engineers and firemen and 1,100 baggage- 
men and brakemen, and they carried in all 103,658 passen- 
gers. Fully 36,000 more of the visitors to the inauguration 
ceremonies went to Washington earlier and came home later 
in order to avoid the inevitable rush, and these people made 
it necessary to run extra trains for several days previous 
to the 2d and after the 6th of the month. In addition to 
the company’s cars in use 315 Pullman sleeping and parlor 
cars were kept constantly on the road between Washington 
and Jersey City. Of course, with so large a number of ex- 
tras, some slight delays were unavoidable, but this great 
number of passenger trains was moved without serious delay 
and entirely without accident. While the travel on the line 
from New York to Baltimore was very large, the great rush 
was, of course, on the 42 miles between Baltimore and Wash- 
ington, where there was not only the local trafficfrom Balti- 
more to be accommodated, but the large number of_passen- 

ers coming in from the Western lines over the Northern 

‘entral road. 

The Baltimore & Ohio road also did an enormous passen- 
ger business to and from Washington during the week, but 
we have not as yet received any statistics from that com- 

ny. 

a Transcontinental Fast Freight Line. 

Active measures have been taken to bring into operation the 
new Transcontinental fast freight line. The Union Pacific 
has completed its quota of cars, and the other roads in the 
line are also nearly ready, so that the line will commence 
operations about March 16 with nearly 1,000 cars ready for 
service. ‘This line will run over the Union and Central 
Pacific roads, and it is intended to make the fastest time ever 
made with through freight to the Pacific coast. 


Passenger Rates. 


The last week has been marked by sharp competition and 
cutting of rates from Cincinnati, the different lines, including 
the Pennsylvania, the Baltimore & Ohio, the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, the Erie & Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indian- 
apolis having reduced the first-class rate to New York to $7. 

e cutting was commenced by the Baltimore & Ohio selling 
tickets to Washington for $10. The Pennsylvania let this 
with a rate of $9, making the same figure to New York, 
which the other companies quickly reduced to $7. 

Boston Trafic Notes. 
The New York & New England road, during the month of 
February, brought 2,404 cars eastward from the Hudson 
River, and carried 2,334 westward. Of the east-bound cars 
2,378 were loaded, 1,759 with coal. 

The Boston & Albany road,in the month of January, 
delivered 13,370 freight cars to the New York Central at 
Albany, and received from the same road 12,477, compared 
with only 9,487 cars in January, 1884. The January move- 
ment of freight cars from Boston west was 9,218. 

During the month of January 6,059 loaded and 213 empty 
freight cars came east through the Hoosac tunnel as against 
4,934 loaded and 220 empty in the corresponding month of 
1884, an increase in the former of 1,125 and a decrease in 
the latter of seven. In the month of February the compara- 
tive showing was as follows: 1885, 4,203 loaded, 201 
empty ; 1884, 4,934 loaded, 202 empty—decrease, 731 
loaded and one empty. 


Southern Freight Rates. 

A new war in Southern freight rates has broken out, the 
Georgia associated traffic lines having made heavy cuts on 
rates from New York to Chattanooga, by way of steamship 
lmes to Savannah. It is expected that the East Tennessee 
Co. will meet the reduction, and the trouble, which a few 
weeks ago threatened to break up the Southern Railway & 
Steamship Association, will be renewed. 


Joint Executive Committee. 

A gy from Indianapolis, March 11, says: ‘‘ President 
Ingalls, of the Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis & Chicago 
Railway, has notified Commissioner Fink that on April 1 his 
road will withdraw from its membership in the trunk line 
pool, and will not thereafter be governed by the rulings of 
the Joint Executive Committee on either Indianapolis or 
Seneca pool business.” 


Transcontinental Traffic Association. 
A Chicago dispatch reports that there will be trouble over the 
new rates, which were to have gone into effect March 20, the 
Central Pacific having sent notice to connecting lines that it 
will exact its full proportion of the old rates on all through 
shipments. This, if true, will prevent the present adoption of 
the new tariff. 





RAILROAD LAW. 


Collection of Freight Charges in Arkansas. 

The following act has recently been passed by the General 
Assembly and approved by the Governor of Arkansas : 

An act to regulate the collection of freight bills by railroad 
companies, their agents or employes : 

SECTION 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the 
state of Arkansas, that it shall be unlawful for any railroad 
company in this state, its officers, agents or employés to 
charge and collect from the owner, agent or consignee of any 
freight, goods, wares and merchandise of any kind or char- 
acter whatever, a greater sum for transporting said freight, 

oods, wares and merchandise than is specified in the bill of 
lading. 

Sec. 2. That any railroad company, its officers, agents or 
employés, having possession of any goods, wares or merchan- 
dise of any kind or character whatever, shall deliver the same 
to the owner, his agents or consignee. upon payment of the 
freight charges as shown by the bill of lading. 

Sec. 3. That any railroad company, its officers, agents or 

employés that shall refuse to deliver to the owner, agent or 
consignee any freight goods, wares and merchandise of any 
kind or character whatever, upon the payment or tender of 
— of the freight charges due, as shown bythe bill of 
ading, the said railroad company shall be liable in damages 
to the owner of the said freight, goods, wares or merchandise 
to an amount equal to the amount of the freight charges for 
every day said freight, goods, wares and merchandise is held 
after payment or tender of payment of the charges due, as 
shown by the bill of lading, to be recovered in any court of 
competent jurisdiction. 

Sec. 4. That all laws or parts of laws in conflict with this 
act are hereby repealed, and this act to take effect from and 
after its passage. 

Killing a Person—Presumption of Negligence. 

In the case of Hoover against the Brunswick & Western 

Co., the Georgia Supreme Court holds as follows : 
_ 1. Where one is killed by a railroad company in running 
its trains, the presumption of negligence is attached by law 
to the company, and the onus is on it to show all ordinary 
and reasonable care by its officers and agents, or that the de- 
ceased’s own negligence was the cause of the death, or that 


by ordinary care he could have avoided the consequences of 
e negligence of the company. 





Mg 
2. Where a homicide occurred from the running of a rail- 


road train at a public crossing near a city, and where another 
railroad track ran along beside that on which the killing 
occurred, if it oe that blow posts were not erected, the 
whistle was not blown, and the train was not checked, as re- 
quired by law, the exercise of all ordinary and reasonable 
care was not shown, so as to rebut the presumption against the 
railroad. 

3. The facts of this case do not show that the deceased 
caused his own death. If there was any negligence on his 
part, it was contributory ; and the law being fairly and 
fully given in charge, the verdict of the jury on the subject 
of negligence, contributory negligence, the degree of each, 
and the apportionment of damages or the withholding any, 1s 
conclusive, if approved by the presiding judge, provided 
there be evidence enough to suport the finding. 

4. The evidence did not show that the consequences of the 
negligence of the railroad could have been avoided and the 
disaster averted by the use of ordinary care on the part of 
the deceased. 

Judgment affirmed. 








OLD AND NEW ROADS. 
Anniston & Chattanooga.—The Chief Engineer of 
this road reports that the preliminary survey shows that the 
distance by the proposed line from Anniston, Ala., to Chatta- 
nooga is about 120 miles. From 15 miles north of Anniston 
to Crawfish Springs the road passes over a continuous bed of 
red and brown hematite iron ore. South of Coosa River it 
passes through an extensive tract of yellow pine, while on 
most of the road there are large forests of hard wood of dif- 
ferent varieties. In the Coosa and Chatooga valleys the 
land is very fertile, and there issome good co.to. country. 
The road will be crossed by the East & West Railroad, g'v 
ing it a direct connection with the Broken Arrow coal-fieids. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—It is understood that work is to be 

oushed as fast as possible on this company’s short line from 
Vashington, Pa., tothe Pittsburgh Division, near Connells- 
ville. The principal work on the line, the Brady tunnel, is 
very nearly finished, only some arching remains to be com- 
pleted, and at other points the work will be finished as fast as 
possible. The line will be made double track from Wheeling 
to Connellsville. It will shorten the distance from Wheeling 
to Baltimore 43 miles, and will also have better grades than 
the present main line. When it is finished, all through busi- 
ness between Wheeling and Baltimore will go by way of Con- 
nellsville and Cumberland, and the present line from Wheel- 
ing to Grafton will be used for sonal bisclaans only. 


Boston, Barre & Gardner.—The Fitchburg Railrcad 
Company assumed the management of this road, under a 
temporary contract for one year, on March 9. The Fitch- 
burg Co. has made a proposition to the city of Wor- 
cester to buy the stock in the road owned by the city—2,622 
shares—at $10 per share in cash, or to exchange for it Fitch- 
burg stock at the rate of 1 share for 10. 


Boston & Maine.—This company, it is said, is negotiat- 
ing for the purchase of the stock of the Boston & Bangor 
Steamship Co., with a view doubtless of controlling the 
freight business between Boston & Portland, for which this 
company’s boats are powerful competitors with the railroads. 
It is stated that a definite offer has already been made by the 
Boston & Maine Co. and’is now under consideration by the 
steamship company. 


Brunswick & Western.—The Savannah (Ga.) News 
says: ‘‘ Rumors have been current for some days in railroad 
circles in regard to the failure of the consummation of the 
supposed sale of the Brunswick & Western road last fall to 
the Plant system. The impression has prevailed among some 
that the trade made in August last between the Seligmans 
upon one part and Mr. Plant and associates upon the other— 
the former selling the road to the latter—had failed of con- 
summation in consequence of a defect that had been found in 
the titles, and that the trade had been declared off. It is true 
that the objection referred to has been raised by the attorneys 
of the purchasing parties, and that the trade has failed of 
consummation, resulting in the election of a new board 
of directors by the stockholders of the Brunswick 
& Western, but it is understood that negotiations 
are still pending, and that there is yeta probability of the 
consummation of the trade. It is understood that the reason 
Captain John A. Davisand L. E. Welch, of Albany, mem- 
bers of the old board of directors, were left off the new board 
is because of the embarrassment under which they might be 
placed in the event of a suit between the parties to this trade, 
and for the further reason that it was deemed expedient to 
have amajority of the directors in New York, where the road 
is owned, so they could be called together without delay or 
expense pending further negotiations. Captain Davis, findin 
the trade had not been consummated within the time agr 
upon—last August—tendered his resignation as President of 
the new company in October last, but the resignation was not 
aceepted until tendered again before the election which took 
place in Brunswick last week.” 


Central Massachusetts.—The Boston Advertiser says : 
‘* The exact offer made by the Boston & Lowell’ Railroad 
management for the control and operation of the Central 
Massachusetts road, brief reference to which has heretofore 
been made, is as follows: The Boston & Lowell people to 
commence the operation of the completed section May 1, 
1885, and additional sections as fast as finished. The 
Central was to bond its road at $15,000 per mile at 5 
per cent., sufficient bonds to be retained to meet the in- 
terest for the first two years. During this period of two 
years the Lowell was to pay all other expenses than 
interest, and after the second year Lowell guaranteed 
the payment of the interest upon the bonds, and pro- 
vided the gross earnings reached $600,000 per annum, then 
besides the payment of interest, taxes, etc., the Boston & 
Lowell agree to pay over to the Central stockholders for divi- 
dend purposes 10 per cent. of said earnings; if gross earnings 
per annum reached $1,000,000, 12 per cent., and at $1,500,- 
000 or over, 15 per cent.; or, in other words, if after two 
years the gross earning reached $800,000, there would have 
Se $80,000 available for dividend purposes; with gross 
earnings of $1,200,000 in any future year, the surplus divi 
dends would foot up $144,000, and at $2,000,000 the result 
would give $800,000. The time of*the proposed lease was for 
99 years.” 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—This company’s 
statement for January is as follows: 








1884. 1883. Inc. orDec. P.c. 

Passengers...... $321.649 384.408 D. $52,750 14.1 
Freight............ 1.527.780  1,178:943 I. 348817 29.6 
Mail, etc... ..... 143,075 94,869 I 48.206 50.7 
RTS $1.992.484 $1,648,220 I. $344,264 209 

Expenses.......... 1,129,954 1.012706 I. “117248 11.6 
Net earnings... $862.530 | $635,514 1. $227,016 35.7 

P. c. of exps...... 56.7 61.5 D 4.8 sed 


The statement for the first month of the year is thus a very 
favorable one. The large increase in freight earnings con- 





trasts with the decrease in passenger receipts, and there was 
also a large increase in miscellaneous earnings. 
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The report that the company was about to build a ctit-off 
from its St. Louis Division above Alton to some point on the 
Hannibal & St. Joseph road, is denied. Some surveys have 
been made, but there is no intention of building the line. 


Chicago & Grand Trunk.—At the annual meeting, 
March 11, the report showed that considerable expend- 
iture on capital account was made for improvements. The 
revenue was as follows: Gross earnings, $3,178,180; oper- 
ating expenses, $2,415,503, leaving net earnings of $762,- 
677, as compared with $716,478 for 1883. After providing 
for interest and rentals, there remains a balance of but 
$1,954. The small revenue is attributed to the low rates 
prevailing during the year. Freight earnings were only 0.57 


cent per ton-mile. The tonnage carried gee | the year in- 
creased 21 per cent., but the earnings were only 8 per cent. 


larger than the year before. 

he directors say that the pooling system has worked badly 
for the road, the system itself being not so much to blame as 
the failure of other roads to co-operate. The competition be- 
tween the New York Central and the West Shore seriously 
affected the interests of the Grand Trunk, as well as Eastern 
roads, and is supposed to be one of the causes of the loss in 
revenue. The working expenses amounted to nearly 76 per 
cent. of the earnings—about the same as last year. 


Chicago & Great Southern.—Mr. H. H. Porter, of 
Chicago, has begun proceedings in the United States Circuit 
Court in Indianapolis to compel John C. New, trustee under 
the mortgage on this road, to prosecute the foreclosure suit, 
which was once begun, but afterward dropped. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—lIt is stated that 
Blake Bros. & Co., who took $2,000,000 of this company’s 
new terminal bonds, have decided not to exercise their option 
on the remaining $1,000,000.- The firm has advanced $750,- 
000 on these bonds, which the company will repay. 


Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis & Chicago.— 
This company makes the following statement for January 
and the seven months of its fiscal year from July 1 to Jan. 
31: 











1885. 1884. Inc.cerDec. P.c. 

Earnings....... ....§20% 444 $170,318 I. $33,126 19.5 
TES PeRSOS «2. 25.0000 134,098 114,452 1. 19,644 17.2 
Net earnings..... $69 348 $55,866 lL. $13,482 24.1 
Fixed charges....... 50,000 50.083 bd. 83 0.2 
Surplus, January 19,348 $5.783 I. $13,565 234.6 
Surplus to Dec. 31 ... 212,173 171.243 I. 40,931 23.9 
Total surp.,7 mos $.31,522 $177,026 I. $54,496 30.8 


The surplus is, for the present, applied to payment of float- 
ing debt and improvements of the road. 


Cleveland & Sonthern.—This company has been or- 
ganized to build a railroad from Cleveland, O., southward to 

urbank on the New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio road, about 
40 miles. A possible extension to Burlington ,on the Ohio 
River, in Lawrence County, is part of the project. 


Connecticut Central,—At a meeting of the directors of 
this company in Hartford, March 10, it was resolved to con- 
best the suit for foreclosure of the mortgage on the road. 


Connotton Valley.—An order of sale in foreclosure has 
been granted, and the sale will be made in about 60 days, the 
precise day to be fixed hereafter. Arrangements for a reor- 
ganization will soon be completed. 


Ellsworth, Great Bend & Western.—This company 
has filed articles of incorporation in Kansas to build a rail- 
road from Ellsworth, Kan., westward to Pueblo, Col., 370 
miles, and from Great Bend, Kan., to El Paso, Tex., 550 
miles. 


Fitchburg.—As elsewhere noted, this company on March 
9 began to operate the Boston, Barre & Gardner road under 
a temporary agreement. It is understood that the first step 
will be to put the road in good condition, and that when this 
is done fast passenger trains will be run from Worcester in 
connection with the express trains over the Hoosac Tunnel 
line. The company will also enter_into competition for 
through freight business to and from Worcester. . 


Fort Madison & Northwestern.—This road has been 
placed inthe hands of a receiver upon application of the 
creditors. It was originally intended to run from Fort 
Madison, Ia., to Oskaloosa, about 100 miles. In 1882 it was 
completed to Birmingham, 45 miles. The funded debt con- 
sists of $150,000 in first mortgage bonds and $6,000 in sec- 
ond mortgage bonds. The road is of 3 ft. gauge, and its 
earnings, although light, have, according to the reports 

. made, been sufficient to meet the interest on the funded debt. 
The Fort Madison Construction Co. built and owned the 
road 


Illinois Central.—This company’s earnings from traffic 
in February were : 





1884. 1883. Inc. or Dec.  P.c. 

Il and So. Div....... $840 912 $813.699 I. $25.213 3.3 
ee 100,839 131,643 D. 30,864 23.3 
Total.....c.0.ceere $941,751 $945,342 ~D. $3,591 04 
The earnings this year include $22,897 from the new 


branches of the Southern Division. 
The Land Department reports sales of 953 acres for $4,740, 
and cash collections amounting to $5,343 for the month. 


Indiana, Rloomington & Western.—An official 
statement in relation to the surrender of the Indianapolis, 
Decatur & Springfield road to the trustees by this company 
is that negotiations had been going on for some months past 
looking to the surrender of the lease of the St. Louis Division 
(the Indianapolis, Decatur & Springfield). When the lease 
was entered upon it was the intention to extend the line to St. 
Louis, but in view of the depression in business and the fact 
that the Decatur & Springfield parties were not able to co- 
operate, this idea had been relinquished. The St. Louis 
Division had been operated at a loss (on the minimum rental 
of $200,000) for some time past, and the arrangement for 
turning it over to its parent company was an entirely amicable 
one between the companies interested. 


Juneau, Minnesota Junction & Milwaukee.—This 
is the name—nearly as long as the proposed road—of a 
company which has just been organized at Juneau, Wis., 
to build a railroad from that place to Minnesota Junction, on 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul road, a distance of 3 
miles. Thecompany is now securing the right of way with 
a view to beginning work on its line early in the spring. 


Kansas City, Clinton & Springfield —The following 
circular from the President’s Office is dated Kansas City, 
Feb. 12: 

‘*The Pleasant Hil! & De Soto Railroad Co. and the Kansas 
City, Clinton & Springfield Railroad Co., having this day 
been consolidated under the name of the Kansas City, Clinton 
& Springfield Railway Co., the railroad and other property 
heretofore belonging to each of said companies will, from and 
after this date, be operated by the consolidated company.” 


Kansas City, Springfield & Memphis.—A corre- 
gpondent of the Boston Advertiser states the situation of the 





Kansas City, Spri id & Maupbia and the Kansas City, 
Clinton & Springfield roads, and their relationsto the Kansas 
City, Fort Scott & Gulf roads, as follows : 

“The Kansas City, Springfield & Memphis Railroad was 
built in 1882 and 1883 in order to give the Kansas City, 
Fort Scott & Gulf Railroad through connection to the city of 
Memphis, and thus an outlet from Kansas City to the Gulf. 
The road is some 282 miles in ——_. and passes through 
rather the best part of the States of Missouri and Arkansas. 
It, however, passes through the Mississippi Valley, so that it 
is for a long distance liable to damage by overflows. It was 
not fully opened for traffic until May, 1884, since which time 
its earnings have steadily increased, so that they more than 
satisfy the projectors. At present the earnings of the road 
are somewhat increased, owing to the extra amount of work 
thrown on the road by overflows on other roads and the cut 
rates, by which a great deal of extra freight has found its 
way to the road. 

‘The Kansas City, Clinton & Springfield road _ is 61 miles 
long, and owing to the very low price of rails ($29 a ton), the 
estimated cost of the road is but $16,000 a mile. Itis bonded 
at $20,000 a mile, bearing 5 per cent. interest, while there 
are only 9,000 shares of the stock outstanding and 9,000 be- 
longing to the Fort Scott road. ‘This road is, so to speak, 
simply a short cut from Kansas City to Springfield, saving 
about 35 miles over the present rail route of the Fort Scott 
road. The country through which it passes is of the same 
general character as that which surrounds the Fort Scott line, 
so, besides its through traffic, good loca] business can be ex- 
pected.” 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern.—Treasurer 
Worcester has issued a circular offering for sale $5,685,000 


coupon bonds issued under the first consolidated mortgage, 7 | tral 


per cent. interest, principal due in 1900. The terms upon 
which the bonds are offered are, $4,400,000 to be delivered on 
April 25, 1885, and $1,285,000 to be delivered on June 25, 
1885, by the Union Trust Co., to whick the amount due for 
each delivery at the price bid must then be paid. The pro- 
ceeds of these bonds are to be applied to the —_— of 
$6,£35,000 in bonds of the Michigan Southern orthern 
Indiana Co. and of the Cleveland & Toledo Co., falling due 
on May 1 and on July 1 next. Sealed proposals will be 
received till Thursday, March 19. . 
This company’s statement to the New York Railroad Com- 
missioners ‘or the year ending Dec. 31 is as follows : 
1884. 1883. 














Inc. or Dec. P.c. 

Farnings. .............$3,880.041 $4,754.246 D. $874,205 163 
ee Ee eee 2,159,405 2,537,241 D. 377.836 14.9 
Net earnings........$1,720,436 $2,2!17.005 D. $496,369 22.4 
en eer 39,635 D. 39,635 .... 
COREE ees 1.720,636 $2,256,640 D. $536.004 23.8 
Int., rents and taxes.. 1,073,346 1,046,896 I. 26.450 2.5 
Se a $647,290 $1,209,744 D. $562,454 46.5 


The i were 55.1 per cent. in 1884, against 
55.7 in 1883. The surplus for the quarter was 1.3 per cent. 
on the stock for the quarter, against 2.4 per cent in 1883. 


Lehigh Valley.—This company has completed the laying 
of track on the independent line extending from its coal doc 
and freight yards in Buffalo to a junction with the Erie track 
near the Buffalo city line. This track is about 2 miles long 
and is built on a high level, a large part of it being on trestle 
work, and c1osses a number of street roads and railroad tracks 
on bridges. 

The company reduces its quarterly dividend from 2 to 114 
er cent., after paying the former rate for several years. 

he reduction is a precautionary measure, in line with the 
usual conservative management. 


Little Rock & Fort Smith.—This company has about 
completed a branch from its road at Coal Hill, Ark., toa 
coal te wet d which some Chattanooga capitalists are engaged 


in developing. They have already struck a e vein of 
good coal and a considerable traffic is ——. e branch 
is two miles long. and the company has ordered three heavy en- 
gines to be used in hauling coal. 


Louisville, Evansville & St. Louis.—The Court has 
authorized the Receiver to buy 500 tons of steel rails and to 
rent two locomotives, but has renewed its refusal to permit 
the issue of receiver's certificates. Judge Gresham, in giving 
this decision, again gives notice to the bondholders that he 
will insist upon an early foreclosure of the mortgage, and 
that he does not intend to permit the road to remain for an 
indefinite time under the management of the Court. He fur- 
ther stated that no receiver's certificates would be allowed by 
him except in case of the most urgent necessity, which did 
not now exist. 


Louisvi'le & -Nashville.—This company’s statement 
for January and the seven months of its fiscal year from July 
1 to Jan. 31 is as follows: 


—-—-Japuary.-—-— ——Seven monthes.--— 

1885. 1884. 18%4-85. 1883-84. 

Rarnings.... .... $1,170,749 $1,039.317 $8.276,969 $8.834.182 
Expenses......... 713,769 735,875 4,647,305  5.257,893 
Net earnings... $456,980 $303,442 $3,620.664 $3,575.28! 
Per cent of exps. 61.0 708 56.1 49.4 


For the seven months the gross earnings show a decrease of 
$557,213 (6.3 per cent.) and the expenses a decrease of $610,- 
588 (11.6 per cent.), the result ing a net increase of 
$53,375, or 1.5 per cent. 


Manhattan.—This company makes the following .state- 


ment for the current quarter, March estimated : 

Rha ined chvbdee chebvne = cscksbuea’ badeensccits $1.778.438 

PND 55nd chase ckcebeernses 361 cwdekudderdenccseédos 928,475 
ne 1 SY 2 $849,963 

Interest, rentals and taxes . Tere 
IN ni os ina toe ages bcc kcaihenecapanesnesase acon $434,894 


The quarterly dividend (114 per cent.) will take $390,000, 
leaving a balance of $44,894. Adding the surplus for the 
eka | quarter there remains a surplus over dividends of 
$82,468 for the half-year. 


Marquette, Houghton & Ontonagon.—The Mar- 
uette Mining Journal says of this company’s purchase of 
the Marquette & Western road: ‘‘ We have reason to be- 
lieve that this sale is part of a general agreement, by the 
terms of which the M., H. & O. is to at once complete its line 
to a point of junction with the Milwaukee, Lake Shore & 
Western, and the Detroit, Mackinac & Marquette is to build 
through to Sault Ste. Marie. The Canadian Pacific is now 
within 60 miles of the Sault, we understand, and will push 
its line to that point without delay when assured that the con- 
necting line is progressing to meet it. The completion of all 
these lines as indicated will give us the through route be- 
tween the seaboards, so essential to the veal deveammenhe 
of the material resources and commercial interests of this re- 
gion, and for which our people have waited so long and pa- 
ex * 
‘** Until we have further knowledge of the plans and pur- 
poses of the two companies immediately interested, it would 
be idle to te upon what effect the sale of the M. & W. 
to its rival will have upon the mining industry of uette 
County, but we feel justified in assuming that it will not be 








followed by any attempt on the part of the purchasing com- 
pany to hamper that sehstey by rates on ore freights not 
warranted by the ne of the iron market, Only 
in that event would the c operate to the disadvantage 
of the mines of the Marquette range, and as such a policy 
would be a suicidal one for the company which now owns 
both roads, we have no idea that it will be adopted.” 


Memphis & Charleston,.—It is again reported that the 
lease of this road to the East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgi 
Co. will shortly be terminated. The matter was dinveneed at 
a meeting of the directors held in New York last week, but 
no action was taken. It is claimed that the Memphis & 
Charleston Co. owes nothing now to the lessee. One of the 
conditions of the lease was that the Memphis & Charleston 
should pay up all advances made by the lessee for improve- 
ments of the road, or for payments of interest or for other 
claims before withdrawing from the contract. Another 
meeting will shortly be held, at which, it is said, the question 
will be settled. 

It is said that the Kansas City, Springfield & Memphis Co. 
is willing and anxious to lease the road in case the East Ten- 
nessee lease is cancelled. 


Mexican Railroad Notes,—The following notes are 
from the Meaican Financier of Feb. 28 : 

The following railroad concessions have lapsed on account 
of the failure of the companies to begin work within the time 
stipulated. The country is to be congratulated on the harm- 
less results of most of these concessions : 

1. San Juan Bautista to Minatitlan or Coatzacoalcos. 

2. Teotihuacan to Irolo. 

8. Pdtzcuaro and Morelia toa point on the Mexican Cen- 


4. Polotitlan or Cazadero to Aculco. 

5. Mier to Guerrero, Tamaulipas. 

6. Campeche to Tixmicuz. 

A line of .diligences has been recently established between 
Durango and the station of Jimulco on the Mexican Central, 
to connect with the trains of that railroad. 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas.—The following statement 
is published for the year ending Dec. 31: 





1884. 1883. Decrease. P.c. 

Earnings...... ...$7.317,250 $7,843,511 $526,261 6.7 
Expenses. ...... .. 4,503,113 4,769,581 266,468 5.6 
Net earnings...... $2,814,137 $3,073.9230 $259,793 8.5 
Fixed charges... ... 2,450,000 2.492,516 42,516 1.7 
RD io ccesctin $264,137 $581,414 $217,2 37.4 
Taxes ($155,867 last year) are included in expenses. The 


surplus was applied to reduce the debit balance of income 
account. The decrease in fixed charges was due to the ex- 
change of 6 per cent. incomes into 5 per cent. bonds. The 
statement does not include the miscellaneous debit and credit 
account. 


Missouri Pacific.—On the application made on behalf 
of the state of Missouri, to restrain this company, Jay Gould 
and others from voting on the stock held by the company in 
the St. Louis, Iron Mcuntain and Southern road, the Circuit 
Court in St. Louis has denied the application. The Court 
held, that from the testimony and arguments presented, it 
was claimed that any proceeding in the case would have 
to be by quo warranto, and that the fact of the violation of 
the charter, if such violation existed, would have to be 
proved, like any other fact, in a jury trial. Nothing has been 
shown to warrant the issue of an injunction as asked for. 

The strike of the shop men of this company against a 
reduction in wages, which began last week, has extended 
over all the company’s line and those of its leased and 
controlled roads, only a few men in the St. Louis shops 
remaining at work. The strikers have not been satisfied 
with stopping the work in the shops, but have put a stop 
to all freight traffic, stopping trains at the division stations 
and drawing the fires from the engines. This movement began 
on the Texas & Pacific, and extended thence to the other 
Texas lines and the Missouri, & Texas, and finally to 
the main line. The trainmen, while not joining in the strike, 
evidently sympathize with the strikers, and have not resisted 
them, or attempted to move trains when stopped by them, 
and the result is a complete blockade of freight movement. 
Passenger-trains have not been stopped except on some of the 
Texas lines, where the passenger cars were detached and 
only the engine and mail car allowed to go on. 

While the strikers in Missouri and Kansas are determined, 
the feeling appears to be especially bitter on the Texas lines, 
and trouble is feared there. The ey ny! has applied to the 
state authorities for protection, and at latest accounts the 
Governor had ordered militia to Palestine. Hearne, Fort 
Worth and Marshall to protect the company’s property. A 
large amount of —— is detained at the principal stations, 
including much perishable property, and business is seriously 
embarrassed. 


Mobile & Ohio.—This company’s statement for Janu- 
ary and the seven months of its fiscal year from July 1 to 
Jan. 31 is as follows: 


—~—January.——. ——-Seven months.-——. 


1884.” :1884-8 1883-84, 
Earnidgs...........$201,681 $179,228 $1,385,707  $1,471.757 
Expenses ..... 147,814 127.790 ‘942.3 896 981 

Net earnings..... $53,837 $51,438 $142,504 $574,776 
Per cent. of exps... 72.2 79.4 68.1 60.9 


For the seven months the decrease in gross earnings was 
$86,050 (5.9 per cent.) and the increase in expenses 
$46,222 (5.1 per cent.), the result being a decrease of 
$132,272 (23.0 per cent.) in gross earnings. 


New York Central & Hudson River.—This com- 
pany reduces its quarterly dividend from 1}¢ to 1 per cent. 
a change which was not unexpected. The rate is now one- 
half of that maintained for a number of years, The follow- 
ing statement is made for the quarter, March estimated, 
and is compared with actual figures for last year : 





338 1710-591 - 35740591 5% 

Earnings... .. ......-.. 336.000 $6,710.5 . $374.5 
ieepenese heb, Saaee #F 504,000 4,218,893 D. 314,593 7.5 
Net earnings........ "$2,432,000 $2,491.698 D. $59,698 24 
Fixed charges......... 1,485, 1,395,000 I. 90,000 6.0 
Surplus... ....... «- $947,000 $1,096,698 D. $149,698 13.7 
The expenses were 61.6 per cent. of gross earnings this 


year and 62.9 per cent. last year. The surplus for the quar- 
ter was 1.05 per cent. on the stock, against 1.22 per cent. last 
ear. 
2 The earnings have been reduced by the West Shore compe- 
tition and the low through rates prevailing, while the ex- 
penses were largely increased by the severe weather and fre- 
quent snow-storms. , 
At the meeting of the board held March 6 resolutions were 
adopted approving the policy of reducing both through and 
local rates to meet competition and retain business. 


New York, Lake Erie & Western.—This company 
has paid over the rental due the Buffalo & Southwestern 
Co., and the interest on the bonds of that company, on which 
default was made Jan. 1, is now being paid. 
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New York & New England.—The Receiver has agreed 
with the State Treasurer of Connecticut upon a compromise, 
under which he is to pay to the state $150,000 in full for all 
taxes now due on the road; one-half the amount to be paid 
by Aug. 1 next, and the balance by May 1, 1886. This com- 
promise will have to be approved by the Legislature before 
taking effect. 


New York, West Shore & Buffalo.—It is said that 
the bondholders’ committee has decided to present a plan of 
reorganization to the bondholders, which will secure a re- 
organization of the company without foreclosure ; thereby 
effecting a settlement without the delay required by fore- 
closure and sale and the accompanying settlements of the 
many claims a: the company, which would have to be 


effected through the courts. 

A plan has been pre} by other parties which will also, 
it is said, be submi to the bondholders. This plan pro- 
vides generally for the issue of new first-mortgage bonds to 
the amount of $10,000,000, for the purpose of completing 
the road, buying equipment and other necessary = 
The present first-mortgage bonds it is proposed to exchange 
for preferred stock ; an issue of second-preferred stock to be 
made for the claims of the North River Construction Co. and 
other preferred debts, and an issue of new common stock to 
be made for the present common stock, the holders of which 
will be asked to pay an assessment. This plan, it is said, was 
submitted to the bondholders’ committee, and it is believed 
pa its chief provision will be embodied in that committee's 

ans, 

* The Union Terminal Co., which owns the pene er station 
used 7 this road and the Buffalo, New York & Philadelphia 
in Buffalo, on March 11 shut out West Shore trains, taking 
up rails to prevent any attempt to run them into the station. 
The reason for this action is not stated. 


Northern Pacific.—This company reports as follows 
for January and the seven months of the 1 year from 
July 1 to Jan. 31: 

——January.———, ——Seven months.—— 
1885 1884. 3 





5. 1884-85. 1883-84. 
MARR, 0:65: cccekti ce $553.582 $614,192 $7.181.301 $7,232,001 
Expenses............. 440,574 449,293 3,708,724 4,146,006 
Net earnings ... ... $113,098 $164,809 $3,472,577 $3,086.085 
Per cent. of exps..... 79.5 73.2 575 


For the seven months the gross earnings decreased $50,790, 
or 0.7 per cent. ; the expenses decreased $437,282, or 10.5 
per cent., the result being an increase of $386,492, or 12.5 
per cent., in net earnings. 


Pacific, of Missouri.—In St. Louis last week Daniel S. 
Miller filed a bill in equity against the old Pacific Railroad 
Co., of Missouri. The bill is filed to recover under certain 
judgments secured several years ago, and recites the facts in 
relation to the sale of the company’s property under fore- 
closure of the third mortgage and its purchase by persons 
who organized the present Missouri Pacific Co. No meeting 
of the stockholders, so far as plaintiff is informed, has been 
held since 1877, and since then there have been no persons 
authorized to act for the old company or to manage its 
affairs, and no records have n kept. The bill 
represents that there are sums due to the old company 
from various sources, and that it has equitable interests of 
various natures which ought to be preserved and applied to 
the payments of its debts. The Court, after hearing argu- 
ment, granted an order appointing R. Wood Cruttenden Re- 
ceiver of the company, restricting his powers necessarily to 
the ee of the Court. Subsequently the Receiver 
filed his bond and obtained leave to employ counsel and insti- 
tute proceedings to recover certain claims of the company 
against the United States, which were recently decided in its 
favor in the Court of Claims at Washington. 

This appointment, it ive, does not in any way affect 
the present Missouri Pacific Co., referring only to such 
claims and assets of the old company as were not trans- 
ferred by the foreclosure, nor has it any reference to the suit 
which was begun some time ago to set aside that foreclosure. 
It is open to any creditors of the old company who may de- 
sire to join with Mr. Miller in his suit. 

Pennsylvania.—Atthe annual meeting in Philadelphia, 
March 10, the usual resolutions approving of the report were 
ss In answer to questions put by stockholders present, 

resident Roberts said that the new contract with the Pull- 
man Co. was more favorable than the old, as it relieved the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. from the payment of car mileage. 
It was based on the principle that the party furnishing the 
car is tomaintainit. It is estimated that under this con- 
tract the expense of the sleeping car service would be de- 
creased not less than $350,000 and not more than $500,000. 
The contract is for 5 years, and every 3 years thereafter the 
company will have the option of terminating it. It does not 
include parlor cars, but sleeping cars only, as the company 
intends to run its own parlor cars hereafter. 

In answer to another question Mr. Roberts repeated the 
explantion given in the report of the settlement with the 
Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago Co. 

Mr. Parker brought up the question raised by him at_sev- 
eral previous meetings, in relation to the expenditure of the 
net earnings on improvements of the road; claiming that 
such expenditures were an improper diversion of the money 
which ought to go to the stockholders. A little discussion 
followed on this point, and also on another question brought 
up by Mr. Lockwood, in relation to the Adams Express con- 
tract. The discussion, however, resulted in nothing. 

Mr. Roberts further explained that the reduction in the 
net earnings of the western lines was due entirely to the fall- 
ing off in rates on traffic, and said that every possible effort 
had been made to reduce the expenses. : 

A resolution was offered, authorizing the board to have a 
stock vote taken on the question of reducing the appropria- 
tion to the trust of Oct. 9, 1878, for the purchase of securi- 
ties of leased and controlled lines, from $50,000 monthly to 
an amount equal to 1 per cent. of the net income of the com- 
pany before payment of dividends, and directing the board 
to give the necessary 90 days’ notice of the taking of such 
vote. An amendment to the effect that the trust be abolished 
altogether was voted down and the resolution was adopted. 

After appointing the usual committee to nominate direct- 
ors, — voted for at the annual election, the meeting ad- 
journed. 


Philadelphia & Reading.—The Receivers’ cash ac- 
count for January, as audited by the Master, is as follows: 





Railroad Co. Coal & Iron Co. 
Cash on hand. Jan. 1.............. 5, $2,813 
Receipts from all sources... ..... 2,409,797 1,308,252 
ate eS éncd vey! erase $2,465,416 $1,311,065 
Disbursements........ ...0-.. «. 2,382,982 1,308,282 
Cash on hand, Feb. 1...... $82,434 $2,783 


Reports were current in Philadelphia early in the week to 
the effect that Mr. Vanderbilt agreed to aid the direc- 
tors’ plan of reorganization by taking a large amount of the 
collateral trust loans, which will be to insure the 


necessary 
success of that an These reports, however, do not seem to 
have any solid foundation. ’ 


North incorporators held a 





Pittsboro.—This company having been chartered by the 
Carolina Legislature, the meeting 





last week and completed a temporary organization. Books 

for subscription to the stock were ordered to be opened, and 

as soon as the amount required by the charter has been sub- 

scribed a meeting will be held to complete a permanent or- 

poner of the company. The proposed line is from. Pitts- 

i 5. C., to Moncure, on the Raleigh & Augusta Air Line, 
miles. 


Pittsburgh & Western.—The Pittsburgh Chronicle- 
Telegraph of March 7 says: ‘‘ The interest in the affairs of the 
Pittsburgh & Western Railroad Co, was as lively as ever to- 
day, and despite the denials of the correctness of our publica- 
tion of yesterday, it is now stated that the company is not 
only bankrupt, but has practically been so for three years 
past; that the time has come when the judgments against the 
concern, staved off as long as possible, must be met, and that 
the next move will be to put the road into the hands of a re- 
ceiver. It is stated positively to-day that the papers have 
been drawn up asking for the appointment of a receiver, and 
will soon be presented in court. It is further stated that the 
syndicate controlling the stock of this company, was repre- 
sented here by Wm. Semple and James Callery, in New 
York by E. D. Morgan & Co., and in Baltimore by the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad Co., the first two parties holding 3714 
per cent. and the last 25 per cent. The syndicate is said to be 
under pledge, under the agreement made with the B. & O. 
last summer, to provide money to meet the July interest on 
the bonded indebtedness, the amount of bonds outstanding 
being $5,170,500. It is further stated that the April interest 
on the $800,000 of the Pittsburgh, Bradford & Buffalo bonds 
guaranteed by the Pittsburgh & Western will not be paid, 
and that the mortgage will be foreclosed. This will not hurt 
the latter corporation, however, as it will be releasing it 
from an unprofitable northern line without interference with 
its western system. 

“As to the effect of a receivership on the securities of the 
Pittsburgh & Western opinions differ. But as the road is not 
likely to be able to earn enough under a receiver to pay ex- 

mses and fixed charges the holders of securities are not 

ikely to profit much by the change of management, espe- 
cially as it will, no doubt, be the policy of the Baltimore & 
Ohio as lessee to give the road as little business as possible. 
In almost any event it is considered certain that the road will 


3 | eventually be brought to the hammer, and that the B. & O. 


will buy. it in. The bonds, which yesterday sold at 62, were 
to-day offered at 59 with no takers.” 

The road extends from Allegheny, Pa., to New Castle, 61 
miles, with 18 miles of branches, and it owns also a narrow 
gauge line (formerly the Pittsburgh, Bradford & Buffalo) 
from Callery Junction, 26 miles from Allegheny, to Mt. 
Jewett, 139 miles, with a branch of 6 miles to Clarion, Pa. 
Last summer the company leased the Pittsburgh, Cleveland 
& Toledo road, extending from New Castle Junction west- 
ward to Akron, O., 77 miles. The road grew out of a short 
narrow gauge line running from Pittsburgh to New Castle, 
and known as the Pittsburgh, New Castle & Lake Erie. 
This was reorganized and consolidated with the Pittsburgh, 
Bradford & Buffalo. It is of value to the Baltimore & Ohio, 
especially for its.entrance into Allegheny. To complete the 
connection between the two roads the Pittsburgh Junction 
road was built last year at a heavy cost. 

The funded debt consists of $4,095,000 first 6s; $275,500 
consolidated bonds and $800,000 Pittsburgh, Bradford & 
Buffalo first 6s, assumed at the time of the consolidation 
with that road. The net earnings by the last report (for 
1883) were $77,427, or only about one-fourth of .the yearly 
interest on the bonds. 


Rochester & Pittsburgh.—The New York Supreme 
Court has rendered a decision declaring that the bondholders 
are entitled to a decree of foreclosure and sale under their 
petition. The Court has appointed John M. Davy, of Roches- 
ter, Referee, toascertain the amount due the bondholders, 
and to receive proof of theirclaims. He is instructed to pre- 
sent his report by March 28, and a hearing on the adoption 
of the report and the final decree in the case will be held April 
1 next. 

Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg.—This company’s 


statement gives the following figures for January and the 
four months of the fiscal year from Oct. 1 to Jan. 31: 











-——--January.-—— -——Four mecths.—— 
1885. 1884. 1884-85. 1883-84. 
Earnings............ $114 395 $81,040 $584.0868 $532,182 
Expenses........... 88,960 94,553 382,410 384,643 
Net earnings...... $25,435 $13,313* $201,676 $147,539 
BOMES 2 ccc cone ° 542 603 2,170 2,681 
Total net.......... $25,977 $12,710* $203,846 $150,220 

* Deficit. 


For the four months the increase in gross earnings was $51,- 
904, or 9.8 per cent.; in net earnings, $54,137, or 36.6 per 
cent.; in total net income, $53,626, or 35.7 per cent. Taxes 
are included in expenses. 


St. Andrews Bay.—Work is soon tobe begun on the 
proposed line from St. Andrews Bay, Fla., northward to 
Chipley on the Pensacola & Atlantic road. It is said that 
sufficient subscriptions have been secured to build this section 
of the road. When this is completed work will be begun on 
the extension of the road from Chipley northward into Ala- 
bama. 


St. Joseph & Western.—A plan for the reorganization 
of this company has been adopted under which the present 
securities will be retired and canceled, and the company will 
be consolidated with the corporation owning the bridge over 
the Missouri at St. Joseph. The consolidated company will 
issue $5,000,000 of stock, $7,000,000 first-mortgage 6 per 
cent. bonds and $1,600,000 in income bonds. The income- 
bonds will replace the present second-mortgage bonds. The 
stock will take the place of the present stock and the first- 
mortgage bonds will be exchanged for the present divisional 
bonds, leaving $500,000 in the treasury to be used for im- 
provements of the road. The road will continue to be operated 
as an independent line. although the Union Pacific owns a 
large interest in it. 


St. Louis & San Francisco.—This company’s pre- 
liminary statement for the year ending Dec, 31 is as follows : 











1884. 1883. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 

Earnings......... ....$4.643,596 $3,896,585 I. $747,031 19.2 
Expenses.............. 2,135,378 1,828,128 I. 312,250 17.3 
Net earnings .. ...$2,508,218 $2,073,437 I. $434,781 21.0 
Fixed charges.... .... 1,826.203 1,354,439 I. 471,764 34.9 
Surplus.......... .. $682,015 $718,998 D. $36,983 5.1 
The expenses (which include taxes and improvements, 


$181,801 last year) were 46 ad cent. of gross earnings in 
1884, against 46.8 in 1883. The earnings last year were 
$5,906 gross and $3,190 net, the average road worked being 
783 miles, against 734 miles in 1883. : 


St. Louis Coal Railroad.—On application of the cred- 
itors this road has been placed in the hands of a receiver. 

The company owns only 10 miles of track, extending from 
Carbondale, Iil., to Harrison Junction, but it leases the Car- 
bondale & Shawneetown road, 17}¢ miles; the St. Louis 





Central, 2314 miles, and the Wabash, Chester & Western, 42 
miles, operating in all 93 miles of track. The funded debt of 
the company consists of $100,000 first mortgage bonds, and 
$50,000 income bonds, but under its rental contracts it was 
mua to pay interest on $750,000 bonds of the leased 
ines. 

Savannah, Florida & Western.—This company has 
located a branch from its main line at Quitman, Ga., south- 
west to Monticello, Fla., about 30 miles, and is now securing 
the right of way. The people on the line, it issaid, are gener- 
ally willing to give the necessary land to the company. 


Southeastern, of Canada.—The Grand Trunk Co, has 
refused to take the passenger trains of this road into Mont- 
real any longer, so that the through express from Boston, 
which has heretofore been run over the Passumpsic and the 
Southeastern roads, will have to be sent by way of White 
River Junction and the Central Vermont. The Southeastern 
people propose to take action to compel the Grand Trunk Co. 
to continue the former through line. 


Spartanburg & Cranberry.—It is proposed to build a 
narrow-gauge railroad from Spartanburg, S. C., northward 
to a connection with the East Tennessee & Western North 
Carolina road at Cranberry, N. C. The distance is about 100 
miles, and it is thought that a sufficient amount to meet over 
one-half the cost of the road can be secured in county and 
town subscriptions. 


Talbot & Marion.—A company has been organized to 
build a railroad from Bostick in Talbot County, Ga., on the 
Central Railroad, southward to Tazewell, in Marion County 
about 16 miles. The line is parallel to the Buena Vista road, 
recently completed, but some little distance to the eastward. 


Toledo & Indianapolis.—This road has been trans- 
ferred by the Receiver to the bondholders, who bought it at 
foreclosure sale. They have organized the Toledo & South- 
western Co., and expect, as soon as the necessary arrange- 
ments can be made, to complete the road to a connection with 
one of the lines to Indianapolis. 


Troy & Greenfield.—The Hoosac Tunnel Committee 
of the Massachusetts Legislature is giving a hearing to all 
parties interested in relation to the disposition to be made by 
the State of this road. A large number of persons have 
been heard, and numerous plans proposed. The hearing will 
be continued through next week. 


Ulster & Delaware.--When this road (then the Rondout 
& Oswego) was built, a number of the towns on the line 
issued bonds in aid of its construction. It was intended to 
run to Oneonta, on the Albany & Susquehanna road, but 
work was stopped at Stamford, leaving several of the towns 
which had issued bonds without a railroad. Recently a bill 
was introduced into the New York Legislature to authorize 
a change of the line and an extension of the road from Stam- 
ford to Delhi, instead of Oneonta. The bonded towns resent 
this, and have applied to the Railroad Commission to take 
steps to require the company to build its road through on the 
original line. They offer, if this is done, to give the right of 
way through their limits. 


Versailles & Midway.—This road is to run from Ver- 
sailles, in Woodford County, Ky., northward about 9 miles 
to Midway, on the Lexington Branch of the Louisville & 
Nashville. The county is asked to subscribe $50,000 to the 
stock of the road, and an election is to be held March 14 to 
decide the question, which has caused a good deal of local ex- 
citement. The building of the road probably depends entirely 
upon the result of this vote. 


Vicksburg & Meridian.—Contracts have been let for 
the building of an incline at Vicksburg and of another at 
Delta on the opposite side of the river, and for a large trans- 
fer boat to be used in transferring cars across the Mississipyi 
between this road and the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific, 
thus completing the connection between the two roads and 
doing away with the high charge heretofore paid for the 
transfer of passengers and freight at this point. The con- 
tracts call for the completion of the incline within four 
months from the present time. 


Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific.—The Receivers make 
the following statement to the Court, concerning the opera- 
tions of certain of the company’s lines for which distinct ac- 
counts were ordered kept, for the quarter ending Sept. 30: 

Earnings. Expenses. Net or def. 
SEED BOUND itn n xdincwenaasne’sia $148,958 $191,355 D. $42,397 
Centreville, Moravia & Albia.. . . 11,368 11,134 N. 234 
Champaign. Havana & Western. 63,719 63.346 N. ‘378 


Detroit, Butler & St. L ...... .... 179,461 152,07 N. 27,434 


DEON Gites dn5cd08 Sei nonece 102,648 118,439 D. 15.791 
Havana. Rantoul & Eastern...... 15,110 23,383 D. 8,273 
Iowa Division...... .... .. ..eee- 114,986 103,520 N. 11,466 
Indianapolis, Peru & Chi.......... 152,519 136,457 N. 16,062 
Quincy, Missouri & P.... 44,27 53,393 D. 9,022 


Toledo, Peoria & Western......... 224,145 289.674 N. 34,471 

The strike of the workmen inthe shops of this road has 
assumed serious proportions. Nearly all the men in the shops 
west of the Mississippi are out, and they have not only stopped 
the work in the shops, but have also for the time prevented 
the movement of freight, taking the engines from trains and 
drawing the fires. Passenger trains have not been stopped. 
No attempt has been made to interfere with the property of 
the company, which is guarded by -United States deputy 
marshals, the Receivers having procured authority from the 
court to that effect. At Moberly, Mo., the Receivers at- 
tempted to resume work by leasing the shops there to the 
Missouri Car & Foundry Co., but the men generally refused to 
work for the lessee, although it offered to pay the old rates 
of wages. 

East of the Mississippi the strike appears to be confined 
thus far to the shops at Fort Wayne, Ind., and Springfield, 
Til. The trainmen have not struck, but they have not re- 
sisted the strikers who prevent the movement of freight. 


Warren & Sugar Grove.—This company has been or- 
ganized at Warren, Pa., to build a narrow-g auge road from 
that place, where itwill connect with the Philadelphia & 
Erie, to Ashville on the New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio, 
and thence to Mayville, N. Y., and around to Chautauqua 
Lake. The principal object of the road is the*summer pleas- 
ure travel and excursion business to the lake, which is very 
large and is increasing every year. The company has been 
organized in Pennsylvania, but not in New York as yet. 


Western Union a company’s state- 
ment for the quarter ending March 31 (March estimated) 
compares with the corresponding statement for last year as 
follows: 





1885 1884. Tne. or Dec. P.c, 

Net revenue............ $1,350,000 $1,650,000 D. $30v.000 18.0 
Int. and sink. fund... 143,500 126,420 I. 17,080 13.6 
OSE ee $1.206,500 $1,523,580 D. $317,080 20.8 

Dividend. .... TE "'5199'835 “1'399'380 D. 199.965 148 
Balance.............. $6,665 $122,780 D. $117,115 94.6 

Surplus Jan. 1......... 4,231,667 3,97U,931 I. 26.,736 6.6 





Total surplus April 1...$4,238,332 $4,094,741 I. $143,621 3.5 





Last year the dividend for oe rere was 1%; this” 


year it is 13¢ per cent., and it be seen that there is 
practically no surplus left for the quarter, ; 


™ 


Vox) Phunk ike 











